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LITERATURE. 


Francis Deék, Hungarian Statesman. A 
Memoir, with a Preface by Mountstuart E. 
Grant Duff, M.P. (Macmillan.) 


THE anonymous author of this book has 
made a valuable contribution to the literature 
of the Eastern Question. As he observes, 
the brilliant talents of Kossuth long caused 
the more solid mental gifts of his great con- 
temporary, Deak, to be overlooked ; and only 
the extraordinary outburst of popular feeling 
in Hungary at the obsequies of the latter in 
1875~ made the world understand that a 

{ man, in the truest acceptation of the 
term, had passed away. Since then Deak 
has been the subject of more than one 
Western biography. Most of these, however, 
have been published in Paris, and it is there- 
fore a matter of congratulation that a writer 
has been found to put Deak’s career before 
the public in an English dress ; though it is 
evident that, although a thorough master of 
our language, it is not an Englishman who 
speaks to us. Deak’s career falls into five 
parts, distinguished in the work before us 
under the names of the periods of “ Refor- 
mation,” ‘‘ Revolution,” ** Reaction,” ‘“ Re- 
vival,” and “ Restoration.” In the first of 
these he is found as the trusted counsellor 
and finally as the colleague of the patriotic 
Ministers and statesmen who gave Hungary 
the reformed Constitution of 1848, accom- 
panied with a great body of social and 
political reforms which struck down the 
feudal and aristocratic system whereby the 
Hungarian people had been made to exist for 
the benefit of the Hungarian magnates. In 
the second the lawyer-statesman disappears 
from the arena, unwilling to have recourse to 
arms, even under the grossest provocation, 
and trusting to the final triumph of the ideas 
of justice and right founded upon law and pre- 
cedent. In consequence of the adoption of this 
attitude, when the storm of the revolutionary 
period was over, and, of the heroes of the War 
of Independence, some were dead and the others 
in exile, Deak was able to remain in his 
country, closely watched indeed by Austrian 
officials, anxious. to have some excuse for 
sending him, if not after Count Bathyani 
to the scaffold, at least after Count Andrassy 
over the frontier; and still more closely 
watched by his own countrymen, who re- 
garded him as the sole remaining anchor of 
their political salvation. The present volume 
ably relates how Deak from 1850 to 1867 
resisted the stress alike of the Bach system, 
which attempted to triumph over Hungary 
y @ mixture of military intimidation and 
bureaucratic pressure, and of the Liberals of 
the Rechberg and Schmerling type, who 


| would have tempted him off the safe ground 


of the historical rights of Hungary into the 
quicksands of a brand-new Constitutionalism 
evolved by Viennese doctrinaires out of their 
own inner consciousness. The attitude of the 
Hungarian statesman brought upon him at 
this stage of his career the reproaches of 
many foreign Liberals ; among others, oddly 
enough, of Englishmen, some of whom seemed 
unable to understand the position of a states- 
man who entrenched himself on the safe 
ground of legal right, and preferred it to the 
schemes of Constitution-mongers, of whose 
work it may but too often be truly said that 
it to-day is and to-morrow is cast into the 
oven. Lord Brougham, with characteristic 
violence and inaccuracy, made himself the 
mouthpiece of these criticisms. Mr. Grant 
Duff, in the Introduction to this volume, 
happily compares the attitude of Deak to that 
of Hampden ; nor can the reader fail to be 
constantly reminded of the vindication of 
that famous man and of the American 
colonists, his imitators, by Burke. 

‘*Would twenty shillings,” he asked, ‘have 
ruined Mr. Hampden’s fortune? No! But the 
payment of half twenty shillings, on the principle 
it was demanded, would have made him a slave. 
It is the weight of that preamble of which you 
are so fond, and not the weight of that duty, 
that the Americans are unable and unwilling 
to bear.” (Speech on American taxation, 
April 19, 1774. 

The Bach system gave way after Solferino. 
‘‘As the victories of Radetzky in 1848 had 
once sealed the fate of constitutionalism in 
Austria, so in 1859 the news of his defeat came 
like the first dull crash of melting snow that 
heralds the break up of the long frost-bound 
winter and the advent of spring and freedom ” 
(p. 134). 

The final crash came after Sadowa. Deak, 
by knowing how to wait, had become master 
of the situation. The historical rights of 
Hungary, including the legislation of 1848 
and the celebrated Fourth Act proclaiming 
the responsibility of Ministers and the ap- 
propriation of accounts, were recognised by 
the Emperor, and the dual system under 
which the Austro-Hungarian empire lives 
to-day sprang into existence. Of this system 
a sketch was recently given in these columns. 
Deak was recognised as the father of his 
country, while Kossuth remained in a self- 
imposed and impracticable exile. 

Deak has been reproached with having, 
at this juncture, deserted the champions of 
the State rights of Bohemia and other 
countries, with whom he had waged a joint 
warfare alike against Bach and ainst 
Schmerling ; but, as the author of this book 
observes, 

‘*the agreement between Hungary and the 
great non-German provinces of Austria was of 
the negative kind, founded upon a common 
dislike of the existing system, rather than upon 
any positive harmony of opinion as to the 
State policy which should be adopted in its 
stead ” (p. 222). 

The acute and practical mind of Deak prob- 
ably also recognised that the claims of 
Bohemia were not only not so clear as those 
of Hungary, but also, through the pre- 
dominance of the German element in that 
kingdom, especially in the towns, not so easy 
to support in argument as those of Hungary, 











where the German and the Magyar stood 
together. Nor can the so-called “ National- 
ist ” party in the German half of the empire 
be said to have materially suffered. They 
may think they might have obtained more by 
wrecking the dual system. It is much more 
probable that they would have obtained a 
great deal less, as the dual system was the 
father, not merely of Hungarian, but also of 
Austrian liberty, including the grant of con- 
siderable powers to the provincial Landtags, 
and the fullestfreedom of discussion. Dualism 
also has, perhaps, been safely paving the way 
for federalism. Hungary, it is well known, 
has in Croatia a little Bohemia of its own; 
and there is no subject upon which Hun- 
garians have been more justly reproached 
than their intolerance with regard to this 
pars adnexa of the kingdom and the other 
non-Magyar nationalities of the country. It 
is one of the most creditable features of the 
consistent career of Deak that in him these 
bigoted proceedings found not only no sup- 
porter but an opponent. The laws of 1843, 
making the use of the Magyar language com- 
pulsory in the debates of the Diet and of the 
county assemblies, in some branches of the 
administration, and in public instruction, 
were passed during his temporary absence from 
the Diet, and in opposition to his well-known 
opinions and to those of the most distinguished 
Hungarian statesmen of the day, Scechenyi, 
Eotvos, Apponyi, and Mailath. One of the 
first acts of the restored Legislature was, at his 
instigation, to repeal these laws so far as they 
affected the county assemblies (p. 279); and 
“in view of the palpable fact” that Croatia 
wished to loosen the bond that attached her 
to Hungary, he made the famous offer to her 
representatives of the “blank sheet” on 
which to inscribe their own conditions for 
maintaining the connexion with Hungary. 
The result was the “ Ausgleich,”’ one of the 
most important provisions of which was the 
right of the Croatian deputies to address the 
House in their own language (p. 285). There 
is reason, however, to fear that the majority 
of the Hungarian Diet has not grown wiser 
in these matters, and that the unreasoning 
violence of the “ ultra-National Magyar 
party” (p. 151)—which, at more than one 
critical moment, almost ruined the statesman- 
ship of Deak during his life—may yet destroy 
his work after his death by want of foresight 
and a refusal to recognise existing circum- 
stances. 

The Hungarians have been called “a 
nation. of hussars” and also the ‘‘ Englishmen 
of the East.” The future of their country 
depends in no small measure upon which ele- 
ment, the Englishman or the hussar, triumphs 
over theother. The occupation of Bosnia and 
the Herzegovina has, since Deak’s death in 
1875, added new and important factors to the 
already complicated problem of the future of 
the Austro-Hungarian empire. The South 
Sclav element has been thereby largely in- 
creased, and attracts to itself the discontented 
Croat elements over the border. The Federal 
or Nationalist party is active and stirring. 
Never, indeed, were its hopes higher than at 
the present moment. If the House of Haps- 
burg is to win over its new subjects to a true 
allegiance, it must do so by encouraging their 
national aspirations; and with such a course 
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it ma rh be doubted whether the 
dual Teteot ts altogether compatible. 
What the result of the administration of 
Bosnia has been hitherto it is difficult to 
ascertain. Mr, Laing (Fortnightly Review, 
1879, p. 650) says that it is a success. 
Mr, Arthur Evans (Fortnightly Review, 
1880, p. 491) says that it is an entire 
failure, Perhaps it is as yet premature to 
determine. The whole future, indeed, of 
Eastern Europe depends more upon circum- 
stances most of which it is impossible to 
forecast than upon the views of individual 
statesmen. “To those,” says the author of 
this book (with that impartiality which is a 
pleasing characteristic of his work), 


‘‘ who have watched with sympathising interest 
the introduction and gradual development of 
the present constitution of Austria-Hungary 
the thought will inevitably suggest itself, May 
not there come a time when dualism will no 
longer fulfil the purposes for which it was 
designed in 1867? ‘Iam not a Deakist; only 
Deak,’ Francis Deak once observed. It may 
possibly be that the statesman who at some 
future day, under the altered conditions of the 
Austrian empire, logks towards the establish- 
ment of a new order of things upon the basis of 
old principles will be following more closely in 
the footsteps of Francis Deak than the thorough- 
going defenders of the compromise of which the 
great Hungarian citizen was the author and 
champion. ~. Had Deak been spared to 
aid his country with his counsels during the 
critical phase through which Austria-Hungary 
has been passing during the past three years, 
would not the weight of his powerful influence 
have been still exerted on behalf of the much- 
abused policy of the Hungarian Chancellor ? 
Judging by the internal evidence to be derived 
from an examination of the words and deeds of 
a lifetime, does it not seem probable that the 
same principles influencing the unpopular and 
so-called anti-Magyar policy adopted by Count 
Andrassy and M. Tisza in their attempt to steer 
the dual empire with safety and honour through 
the perilous shoals of the Eastern Question 
would, rightly or wrongly, have guided the 
actions of Deak himself ?” (pp. 269, 302). 
Such are the doubts of the author of this 
book, If they are well founded, the true 
creator of the Austrian empire may yet 
prove to have been, not Deak, but his Czech 
contemporary—the apostle of federalism, 
Palacky,. the author of the phrase, “If 
Austria had not existed, it would have 
been necessary to invent her.” Whatever in 
any case the future may have in store, every 
well-wisher of freedom must desire that 
Deak’s work, so far as Hungarian liberty 
alone is concerned, may live and prosper, and 
that neither foreign intrigues nor the violence 
of ultra-Magyar patriots may destroy it. 
“The Hungarians are the only people of 
Eastern Europe,” says Mr. Arthur Evans 
(no mean authority), “whose love of con- 
stitutional freedom is genuine, and whose 
press is really free” (Fortnightly Review, 
1880, p. 500). Mr. Evans, be it recollected, 
is the sworn enemy of the German and the 
Magyar and the apostle of Illyrianism. 
His testimony is therefore important. Con- 
stitutional freedom is, after all, not so cheap 
and common an article that the disappearance 
of a nation like the Hungarians from among 
the free nations of the earth can be looked 
forward to “avec un cour léger.” 
GzorcEe WILTSHIRE, 





Poems, By W. H. Mallock. 
Windus.) 
Few things are more interesting than the 
study of the growth of a Soul. When the 
soul is Mr. Mallock’s the psychologist is 
peculiarly grateful for the opportunity which 
Mr. Mallock has afforded by the publication 
of his early poems. Mr. Mallock is the 
Pascal of the nineteenth century. Substitute 
his private orthodoxy for Jansenism, and the 
morality and religion of advanced persons 
for the casuistry of Escobar, and the parallel 
is sufficiently close. Without sympathising 
with Mr. Mallock’s disinterested devotion to 
the Church, and while occasionally regretting 
the vivacity of his method and the latitude 
of his humour, one must acknowledge that he 
has a very keen eye for solemn inconsistencies, 
and touches with a very sharp point the weak 
places in the scientific armour. But Pascal 
was not always arguing with his good Jesuit 
Fathers; in the nursery he was a mathema- 
tician, and in his early youth is thought to 
have been a little gay. There was also a 
time when Mr. Mallock dallied with the Muse, 
not of the cube and square, but of poesy, 
In an elegant little quarto he has produced 
the pledges of this dalliance. At the age of 
eight he composed (in a swing) this amatory 
song, in which the profanity and precocity are 
alike remarkable :— 


(Chatto & 


‘* The breezes are sighing 
About me, above me ! 
Oh, I should be happy, 
If Celia would love me! 
But without Celia’s love 
The breezes may blow ; 
And, for all that I care, 
To the devil may go!” 


Mr. Mallock is more fortunate than Mr. 
Swinburne. “ Remembrance may recover,” 
says the elder bard, “and Time bring back 
to Time, the name of your first lover, the 
ring of my first rhyme.” But, in our 
author’s case, Remembrance actually has 
recovered, not only the ring of his first rhyme, 
but the name (Celia) of his first love. At 
the age of thirteen he ceased to sigh, and 
composed ‘‘A Boy’s Love-Song,’”’ in the 
spirit of Withers’s famous renunciation. 
Probably no such remarkable verses, so full 
of aplomb, so dexterous in the mastery of 
language, were eyer composed by so infantile 
a phenomenon. 

Between the years of thirteen and seventeen, 
Mr. Mallock seems to have seldom broken 
into song. At seventeen he was master of 
an extremely fluent and melodious verse, in 
which he chiefly expressed a passionate in- 
terest in Nature. This verse from “ A Boy’s 
Dream” may remind one of the “ Dream of 
Fair Women,” but not by way of servile 
imitation :— 

‘‘ And triremes with the measured plash of oars, 
And foam-worn plumes, and breastplates lumi- 


nous 
And calm-eyed pilots helming towards the shores 
Of leaguered Pergamus.” 


This again, seems to me a truly original image, 
and a happy expression of a sentiment that 
often survives seventeen :— 


** As a lone sitter on a sea-rock craves 
Headlong to plunge into the clear green seas, 
Catching the wavering lustre through the waves 
Of ocean palaces, 





** So have I yon ye beautiful dead years, 

For you and yours, seeing the things that be 

Touch me with cold that nips, or heat that sears, 

And have small part in me.” 

And the conclusion of this poem appears to 
me to be masterly in expression and ddairible 
in sentiment. “Lux Maligna” is probably 
not derived from ‘‘ Les Yeux de Berthe,” but 
accidentally coincides with the ideas of that 
poem. “ Alter et Idem,” again, may have 
been written by one who had not read 
“ Félise,”’ but the cynical sentiment is much 
the same in both pieces. ‘On Lake Como” 
is well worth quoting for the sake of the first 
and third verses. 

‘* The stars are o’er our heads in hollow skies, 

In hollow skies the stars beneath our boat, 

Betwixt the stars of two infinities, 

Midway upon a gleaming film, we float. 

” % lips are on the sounding horn ; 
he sounding horn with music fills. 

Faint echoes backwards from the world are borne, 

Tongued by yon dusky zone of slumbering hills, 
‘* The world spreads wide on every side, 

But dark and cold it seems to me, 

What care I, on this charmed tide, 

For anght save those far stars and thee?” 
That seems good enough to live, and one 
might have expected much from the boy who 
wrote it at seventeen. But ‘‘the mount is 
mute, the channel dry,” Mr. Mallock says; 
or at best the channel only murmurs a dirge 
over a lamented dog which of late made the 
joy of the Lady Dorothy Nevill. 

The most powerful, and apparently the 
most sincere, poem in this collection is that 
named “ Natura Verticordia.”” If Mr. Mallock 
had written “Aeneas and Dido” later, he 
would probably not have been so superfluous 
as to let the Trojans talk of Pallas’s ‘ owl- 
like eyes,” a piece of wildly erroneous pedantry 
which, in modern verse, might make even 
Dr. Schliemann shudder. Another error in 
taste incident to youth is that which permitted 
Mr. Mallock to speak of “the long troubled 
amber’’ of Ariadne’s hair when the rest of 
her frame had just been likened to marble. 
Ivory aud gold would have been archaeo- 
logically the right thing. But Ariadne has 
suffered much of many poets from the days 
of Pendennis and his “ Ariadne in Naxos” 
to those of Ouida. A poem called “A 
Marriage Prospect’’ has been criticised as 
cynical, but it is taken from ‘‘an unfinished 
drama,” and surely there is room, even in an 
unfinished drama, for the character of a 
cynical flirt. The sonnets called the “ Light 
of the World” are, perhaps, too intimately 
personal to be criticised here; and this notice 
must end with hearty praise of the poem 
entitled “ Proteus,” a recognition of the unity 
that lives and that masters us and defeats 
our pursuit in the manifold beauty of the 
world. This volume is worth reading, both 
for its intrinsic merit and for the light it 
throws on the development of a singular, a 
mundane, an enigmatic, but a real and re- 
markable talent. A. Lane. 








Conversations with Distinguished Persons 
during the Second Empire. From 1860 to 
1863. By the late Nassau William Senior. 
Edited by his daughter, M. C. M. Simpson. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


Mr. Senrok stands alone in one respect among 
writers of diaries. He may be said to have 
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introduced the spirit of natural history into 


this kind of literature. The simple egotism 
which flows on in a garrulous stream through 
the incidents of daily life, taking for granted 
that anything great or little which interests 
the writer must interest the reader, and care- 
less whether it interests the reader or not, is 
conspicuous by its absence from Mr. Senior’s 
journals. They tell us as little about the 
writer as if they were a collection of materials 
for a treatise on flowering plants or bees. 
Mr. Senior shows the scientific spirit also in 
the way in which he isolates a particular class 
of phenomena as the subject of his observa- 
tions—the distinguished persons to be met in 
France at a specially interesting epoch of 
European history. His personal friends will 
no doubt be able to detect his own indi- 
viduality. Mrs. Simpson, the editor of this 
and the preceding series of Oonversations, 
assures us that there is more of her father’s 
own mind brought into play than would 
appear from a cursory glance. This one can 
well believe; but Mr. Senior has been so suc- 
cessful in diverting attention from himself 
and concentrating it upon the persons whose 
opinions he drew out and put on record that 
one is almost as unconscious of him as of the 
stage manager in the course of a well-con- 
ducted play. 

But it must not be supposed that, because 
Mr. Senior’s method is scientific in a certain 
sense, his matter is dull. It is very much the 
contrary. There are few diaries that one can 
take up in a dull hour with a greater certainty 
of being amused as well as instructed. A 
writer who can raise the curtain upon so 
many eminent individuals at a time of anxiety 
and suspense—statesmen, diplomatists, some 
of them playing an actual part in public life, 
some of them biding their opportunity, all of 
them intimately conversant with affairs—and 
turn the conversation on their recollections, 
their hopes, fears, and prognostications, must 
be the master of an entertaining show. We 
can forgive him for not having the naive 
charm of chroniclers who take us into their 
little confidences, and delight us by making 
fools of themselves. And the element of 
comedy is not wanting, though the conver- 
sations are more about matters of high policy 
than the private lives of exalted personages. 

The two volumes contain, beside many 
interesting descriptions of important events 
by the chief actors in them, an immense 
store of political theories, predictions, calcula- 
tions, and conjectures, and those who like to 
moralise on the limited nature of human 
wisdom will find much here to feed their 
peculiar humour. Thiers, Guizot, Odilon 
Barrot, Changarnier, Prince Napoleon, Prosper 
Mérimée, Montalembert, and the eminent 
personages veiled. under the letters A. B. C. 
and D, oh F. were among Mr. Senior’s inter- 
locutors, but all their nowledge of affairs 
did not save them from absurd mistakes when 
they ventured into the regions of prophecy. 
A prophet who desires honour should take 
care not tv have notes made of his predictions. 
France was filled with rumours of war from 
1860 to 1863, and Count de Corcelle’s fore- 
cast of the results that must follow from 
Garibaldi’s entry into Naples in September 
1860 may be taken as a type of the anticipa- 
tions then entertained by well-informed 





French politicians. -M. de Corcelle was 
certain that the conquest of Naples must 
be followed immediately by an attack on 
Venice. ‘Do you suppose,” he asked Mr. 
Senior, “that Italian mobs can calculate 
chances? Do you suppose that, even if 
Garibaldi were wise enough to wish to keep 
his hands off Venice, they would let him do 
soP” This was the first step in a series of 
inevitable events. “If Garibaldi attacks 
Venice, he is beaten. If he is beaten, Louis 
Napoleon must rescue him, and then we shall 
have a German war. We shall beat the 
Germans at firsi—we always do so.” Then 
England must interfere, and so there would 
be a general European war. Mr. Senior 
ventured to doubt whether it was certain 
that Italy would attack Venice, but all the 
same M. de Corcelle foresaw imminent war. 
He shared the common opinion among F'renca 
politicians, which was not the opinion of 
Lord Palmerston, that Italy could not remain 
united. If she did remain united, France, to 
preserve the balance of power, would require 
an extension of territory, Belgium and the 
Rhine, or Catalonia, or the Riviera and 
Genoa, and an attempt to realise any of these 
extensions would bring on a collision with 
England. 

Another example of the vanity of trying to 
give precision to political prophecies is seen 
in M. de Circourt’s sketch of the map of 
America as it would be in three or four 
years from 1863. 


“Tt will consist [M. de Circourt said] of at 
least three empires. The Western Empire, 
formed of Washington, Oregon, Nevada, Cali- 
fornia, Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Dakota. The Southern 
Empire, divided from the Northern by the 
Missouri River from its source down to its 
confluence with the Mississippi, then by the 
Mississippi down to its confluence with the 
Ohio, then by the Ohio up to the mouth of the 
Kankawa River, then by a line crossing the 
Virginia mountains and running to the Potomac; 
and, lastly, by the Potomac itself and the bay 
of Chesapeake. This would give to each empire 
a well-defined frontier.” 


The mere fact that prophecies have been 
contradicted by events does not, of course, 
convict them of absolute vanity. It is only 
when the sequence of events has been dog- 
matically formulated, and a definite time 
fixed for their occurrence, that forecasts look 
absurd after an interval when compared with 
facts. A prophecy is a convenient form into 
which to cast one’s estimate of forces so 
complex and incalculable thatfulfilment is as 
little a proof of the prophet’s wisdom as non- 
fulfilment is of his want of wisdom. The 
thing that has not happened may have been 
more probable six months before than the 
thing that has happened. It is but fair to 
some of Mr. Senior’s prophets to admit that 
they were rigit in their main belief that the 
Second Empire could not be maintained with- 
out war, though entirely wrong as to when 
and how war would be brought about, and 
what the results of war would be for France 
and for Europe. 

The unknown element which most troubled 
their calculations was the character and the 
intentions of the Emperor Napoleon. Mr. 
Senior laboured hard to solve this mystery, 
and often made it the topic of conversation 





among his friends, getting various answers ta 
his questions. M. de Kegorlay, a Legitimist, 
was almost alone in his belief that the 
Emperor personally in 1860 did not wish for 
war, and his reason for this was curious :— 


‘* War would be fatal to his commercial policy, 
which is a child of his own, and his fayourite 
child. He believes in its success, and is anxious 
that success should conyince the world that he 
was right and all his advisers wrong.” 


In answer to Mr. Senior’s question whether 
Napoleon understood the subject, M. de 
Kegorlay said :— 

‘* Perfectly. Any man of strong sense, un- 
warped by private interests or prejudices, and 
once committed by previous expressions of 
opinion, must understand it. The proofs are 
all on the surface; and I have heard him dis- 
cussandexplainthem. The conversation at his 
dinners is free. During the session, I dined with 
him with a large party of members of the Corps 
Législatif. After dinner there was a little knot 
in the corner, to which somebody was talkin 
Protectionism. The Emperor joined it, an 
explained as clearly as Michel Chevalier could 
have done that Protectionism is the sacrifice of 
the future to the present and of the many to the 
few, and urged, too, that free trade was the best 
preservative of peace.” 

Napoleon III. was not so sound upon all 
economical questions. When Barrot was his 
Minister, he found him bent upon a great 
scheme of his own for the abolition of pauper- 
ism, which consisted in taking all the common 
lands and dividing thom among the poor 
families that wanted relief. Barrot told him 
that he would thereby create more paupers 
than he could relieye, and gaye him the 
homely advice that the best way to prevent 
pauperism was to give the poor peace at 
home and abroad, and then they would pro- 
vide for themselves. The Emperor may have 
remembered this advice when the negotiation 
of the Commercial Treaty of 1860 furnished 
him with an opportunity of preserving peace 
for a grand and impressive object. At any 
rate, M. de Kegorlay’s judgment of his desire 
for peace was more countenanced by events 
than the general judgment that his great 
object—for which he was in 1860 watching 
an opportunity—was the acquisition of the 
Rhine frontier. He did make war ultimately 
for this object, but not so soon qs to justify 
A. B. C. in feeling confident that his throne 
was tottering in 1863, and could only ba 
saved by a successful war for the acquisition 
of the Rhine provinces. 

Perhaps the most correct judgment of 
Napoleon III. which Mr. Senior has recorded 
was that given by M. Odilon Barrot. It 
was not in the form of a prophecy ; it was in 
effect an admission that the Emperor defied 
prophecy, because he did not know his own 
mind. ‘I do not believe,” Barrot said, 
‘that any of his schemes are deep-laid. I do 
not believe that he has any Italian policy. He 
hates the Austrians and the Pope. He is not 
sorry, perhaps, to gee them upset. He hates 
the King of Sardinia, too; but is afraid to stop 
him. He hates Garibaldi, but he fears him 
still more. He would like to extend our fron- 
tiers to the Rhine. It would remove the stain 
on the Bonapartes, that they lost all that the 
Republic had gained. But I do not believe 
that he sees his way. In fact, he does not see, 
he feels, He is a man in the dark, il tdtonne.” 


This opinion entirely coincides with the cons 
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clusions formed by Mdme. Cornu, who had 
known him from his childhood. We have 
something of the same truth expressed by 
A. B. C., with a spice of hatred, in the saying 
that if a great dancer came to Paris the Em- 

ror’s first idea would be to rival him; and 
if he thought he could do so he would like to 
collect ali Paris in the Place Vendéme, and 
exhibit his activity and grace from the top of 
the column. In Napoleon III., in fact, we 
see his uncle’s ruling passion in a degenerate 
form—the same passion, but ruling a weaker 
subject. No steady action, no persistence in 
deep-laid schemes, could be expected from 
such a character, always liable to be disturbed 
from its plans by some new, madness of 
jealousy or ambition. 

It is quite possible that the Emperor might 
have struck a blow for the Rhine much sooner 
if he had not been effectually convinced by 
his Italian campaign that he had no chance 
of rivalling his uncle in war. “I never 
knew before what a genius my uncle had,” he 
is reported to have said on his return from 
that campaign. His experience in Italy had 
enlarged his ideas upon this point, and had 
conclusively proved his own want of military 
capacity, though he probably did as well as 
any man might be expected to do who had 
to learn the art of soldiering after fifty, and 
began with the chief command. The generals 
who served under him were of opinion that 
only the blunders of the Austrian generals 
saved him from disaster. He marched his 
soldiers in one long line, which, in Changar- 
nier’s opinion, any but the silliest imbeciles 
would have cut through in _half-a-dozen 
places. He was always taken by surprise, at 
Montebello, at Magenta, and at Solferino. 
If he had found himself more at home on the 
battle-field, the war for the Rhine frontier 
would perhaps not have been put off till 1870. 
His inability to shine in the art of war must 
have helped any tendency that he had to aim 
at establishing his authority by making 
France prosperous under a peaceful régime. 
The empire had this additional reason for 
meaning peace, that the Emperor was more 
than doubtful of his own capacity to make it 
mean successful war. 

Mr. Senior was at some pains to ascertain 
whether there was any ground for a prevalent 
suspicion of the Emperor’s personal courage. 
It was said that he had never been under 
fire in the whole Italian campaign, and 
one of Mr. Senior’s friends professed to 
have seen a letter from one of the Swiss 
Guard to his mother telling her not to 
fear for him, because he was in no danger, 
being with the Emperor. Lord Clyde, ina 
conversation with Mr. Senior on the subject, 
quoted good authority for believing that the 
Emperor was under fire both at Magenta and 


. at Solferino, that he was even in considerable 


danger, and that he was more calm than those 
around him. Changarnier, on the other hand, 
was positive that the Emperor was never 
under fire, and affirmed that both at Magenta 
and at Solferino he kept a couple of miles in 
the rear, and never gave an order. “ All 
that he did was to smoke ;” and, according to 
Changarnier, at Solferino he smoked fifty- 
three cigars in the course of the day. The 
fact of not giving an order may perhaps be 
attributed as much to good sense as to 


cowardice ; but there seems to be every reason 
to believe, in spite of his exposure of himself to 
artillery fire at Sedan, when all was lost and 
there was no chance of living to fight another 
day, that he was apt to lose his head in the 
presence of actual danger. At Strasbourg he 
ran away and hid himself under a wagon, 
without even firing a pistol in his defence. 
His behaviour at Boulogne was even more 
ridiculous. He fired a pistol on that occasion 
at the officer who summoned him to sur- 
render; but when the bullet missed its mark, 
and wounded a pastry-cook who had come to 
his door to stare at the strange procession 
with the tame eagle, the future Emperor 
fairly turned tail and ran, never stopping till 
he had run into the sea, where he was caught. 

It is almost a pity that Mr. Senior should 
have exploded a good story about another 
member of the Bonaparte family, Prince 
Napoleon, This story ran that when his father, 
King Jerome, lay on his death-bed the Prince 
expressed a desire to see him. Dr. Rayer told 
him it was useless, as the King was too far 
gone to recognise him; but the Prince insisted, 
and forced his way into the room. As he 
entered, his father opened his eyes and mur- 
mured, “ Te voila, mon brave.” ‘Je vous ai 
bien dit,” said Dr. Rayer, “ qu’il ne vous 
reconnaitrait pas.” This story M. de Kegor- 
lay declared to be an invention, and that 
what really happened was that the Prince, 
finding a priest in the room administering 
extreme unction to his dying father, turned 
about, kicked the door, and went out slam- 
ming it violently behind him—a less pleasing 
anecdote in every respect. 

Much of the recorded conversations deals 
with the probabilities of the political situation 
then existing; but Mr. Senior lost no oppor- 
tunity of learning “ the true story” of many 
interesting episodes in recent history when 
he chanced to meet people who had taken 
part in them. Odilon Barrot accompanied 
Charles X. from Rambouillet to Cherbourg 
after the Revolution of July, and gave an 
interesting account of the difficulties he had 
in protecting the illustrious exile from his late 
subjects. Mr. Senior was also fortunate in 
obtaining from M. Barrot his account of what 
he saw and did on the memorable 24th of 
February, which sent the branche cadette of 
the Bourbon family into exile; and this 
account was supplemented by a narrative 
from the lips of M. Thiers of his share in the 
event. Mr. Senior’s conversations with Chan- 
garnier make a substantial contribution to 
what is generally known of the history of the 
short-lived Republic under Louis Napoleon’s 
Presidency. He had considerable difficulty 
in getting at the facts of the massacres of the 
2nd of December, but his investigations 
throw not a little light upon the horrors of 
that enormity. Mr. Senior has accumulated 
in his journals a number of most entertaining 
conversations, and a large mass of materials 
which the future historian of the Second 
Empire will know how to appreciate. 

Witiiam Minto. 











The Roman System of Provincial Adminis- 
tration, to the Accession of Constantine the 
Great. Being the Arnold Prize Essay for 
1879. By W. T. Arnold, B.A. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

UNIVERSITY prize essays have frequently been 

of real value as vehicles of the latest results 

of research. Indeed, they have done some- 
thing to supply the place of those monographs 
in which our academic literature is still so 
poor as compared with that of France and 

Germany. Mr. Arnold’s essay last year 

obtained the prize founded in honour of Dr. 

Arnold, his grandfather. It is an admirable 

specimen of careful and thorough work; and, 

in addition to its intrinsic merits, it stands 
quite alone as a brief and simple sketch of the 

Roman provincial administration. This is 

undoubtedly one of the best points of view for 

penetrating to the true significance of Roman 
history ; and there is no department of that 
history where a minute study of details is 
more amply rewarded. Mr. Arnold’s com- 
pendium is as complete as the limits of the 
essay allowed. He has collated a great mass 
of authorities, and every page bears witness 
to the wide range of his independent reading. 
He cites the original authors and documents 
throughout, and hazards no opinion without 
abundant references by way of evidence. At 
the same time he has made use of nearly all 
the elaborate works of foreign scholars which 
bear on the subject, especially those of 

Mommsen, Duruy, Preuss, and Marquardt. 

The subject is presented in a simple and 

appropriate style, which occasionally becomes 

epigrammatic but never in the least rhetorical ; 

Mr. Arnold’s writing is quite free from the 

besetting sin of prize compositions. In the 

short compass of about two hundred pages we 
have a terse and lucid exposition of a score of 
difficult subjects, such as the municipal con- 
stitution, the failure of the senatorial adminis- 
tration, the Lex Provinciae and the Governor’s 

Edict, the growth and life of the provincial 

towns, the division of authority between the 

local and imperial magistrates, and the 
bureaucracy established by Diocletian. Mr. 

Arnold rightly singles out Spain and Gaul for 

detailed treatment, as best illustrating the 

true value of Roman conquest; and likewise 

Egypt and Roman Switzerland, the latter of 

which countries Mommsen has selected for 

special investigation. Healso gives a minute 
analysis of the famous speech of Claudius, 
both in its original form as engraved on the 

Lyons tablets and in the improved version 

of Tacitus (Ann. xi. 14). Other subjects, 

hitherto perhaps underrated, he raises to new 
prominence—e.g., the influence of the Roman 
traders in the spread of Roman civilisation. 

He traces their agency, first as following in 

the wake of the legions and opening up the 

outlying countries, then as bankers and money- 
lenders in the provinces, and finally as con- 
tributing to develop the Roman encampments 
into towns. : 
In discussing the merits of the Imperial 
system in relation to the provinces, Mr. 

Arnold rightly points out that, while the 

Senate had a vested interest in misgovern- 

ment, the main motives of the Imperial 

Government were to secure a large revenue 
and a regular corn-supply, and to protect the 





frontiers. Good government resulted from 
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this identity of interest between the rulers 
and their subjects. The immediate object of 
Caesar and his successors was not, of course, 
the comfort of the provincials, but their 
capacity to replenish the exchequer and to 
recruit the legions. It was equally necessary 
that the army should be no longer responsible 
to the various provincial governors, but to 
one Imperator. The Emperor’s office was, 
therefore, from the nature of the case, essen- 
tially military—a fact which is too often 
forgotten in commenting upon the govern- 
ment of the Empire. Those who stigmatise 
that government as a military despotism 
generally found their criticism on the sup- 
pression of the Senate. They share the regret 
of Tacitus for that lost ideal, the partnership 
of the Emperor and the Senate ; a compromise 
with the old aristocratic régime which the 
historian defines in the phrase so unfortunately 
parodied by Lord Beaconsfield, “ principatus 
et libertas.”” Mr. Arnold does not appear to 
take this view, though he says, with reference 
to the question of the succession :—“ Some sys- 
tem which would enable the Senateand Emperor 
together to name the heir, as the Senate and 
Nerva together named Trajan, would, perhaps, 
have been the best.’”’ In other words, the 
Emperor should have nominated his successor, 
but the Senate should have been allowed a 
veto. He rightly represents as the bad side 
of the Empire, not the suppression of the 
Senate, but the suppression of the municipal 
life under the later Emperors. This he fully 
explains in an exhaustive review of Diocletian’s 
innovations. 

Surveying the fall of the Empire from his 
limited standpoint, Mr. Arnold of course 
dwells almost exclusively on the breakdown 
of the administrative machinery, and the 
failure of the Imperial Government in the 
object which (as he began by showing) was 
always paramount—viz., the security of the 
frontiers and the revenues. It should be re- 
membered, however, that these were rather 
symptoms than causes of the catastrophe. The 
oppressive centralisation, which he describes 
so well, was nothing but a desperate sub- 
stitute for the broken bonds of moral union. 
Greater mechanical energy was needed to 
hold the Empire together when the State 
had succeeded only too well in superseding 
the rival domestic authority, and at the same 
time the Roman religion had lost all its con- 
trolling power. Nor could the growth of 
the new spiritual power really strengthen the 
Empire. Mr. Arnold is hardly right in 
saying that with Constantine Christianity 
became a bond of union. On the contrary, 
the rise of the Church hastened the fall of 
the Empire, not only because it undermined 
Roman loyalty and public spirit, and diverted 
men’s thoughts for a time from public life and 
duty, but because it was impossible for the 
Church to deal with such a vast aggregate as 
the Empire, whether as its servant or as its 
master. Two such powers could not exist 
together, and the Church was the stronger. 

Grorce C. Warr. 








The Eye- Witnesses’ Account of the Disastrous 
Russian Campaign against the Akhal Teke 
Turcomans, &c. By Charles Marvin. 
(W. H. Allen & Co.) 


In the month of September last year, the 





rumour of a reverse to the Russian expedition 
then operating against the Turcomans reached 
Simla from Persia. It was asserted that the 
Russians had attacked the enemy in his posi- 
tion at Geok Tepe, and had been repulsed 
with a loss of seven hundred men hors de 
combat. At first this was considered to be 
a mere invention of the bazaars, and the 
Russian press stoutly denied that it possessed 
any foundation. In the course of a few 
weeks, however, the truth leaked out, and the 
accuracy of the original statement was placed 
beyond dispute. In the volume before us, 
Mr. Marvin has collected and translated the 
narratives of all the Russian correspondents 
who accompanied the expeditionary force, 
and were eye-witnesses of the disaster with 
which the campaign suddenly and unex- 
pectedly terminated. Mr. Marvin has 
brought to the accomplishment of his task 
an intimate knowledge of the Russian lan- 
guage and considerable acquaintance with 
the political questions involved in his subject ; 
and, notwithstanding that he has, to a great 
extent, been anticipated in the more interest- 
ing portion of his narrative by the transla- 
tions which have appeared in the Central 
Asian Blue-Books, he may fairly claim con- 
sideration for the labour he has expended 
in compiling a complete account of the last 
Russian campaign against the Turcomans. 
[t must be admitted that there are no striking 
novelties in his volume, and that it will not 
be necessary to change any of the ideas upon 
the subject formed before the publication of 
this “ full description ” of the war. In short, it 
is valuable for the details it furnishes rather 
than for its general information. Mr. Marvin 
has evidently spared no effort to make his 
book as complete as possible, and he has ran- 
sacked all the leading Russian papers in order 
to fill in the gaps in the picture. It is 
matter of regret that he did not combine with 
the information from Russian that to be ob- 
tained from Persian sources, which furnish 
considerable data as to the course of events 
on the frontier of Khorasan. A single proof 
of this is afforded by the fact that the disaster 
at Geok Tep’ was known at Teheran on 
September 21, whereas the Tiflis paper did 
not admit it until the beginning of November, 
and then only to confirm the substantial 
accuracy of Mr. Ronald Thomson’s informa- 
tion of six weeks before. On the other hand, 
the style is bald, and the story not only mono- 
tonous, but narrated, with the exception of a 
telling phrase here and there from the graphic 
pen of M. Arsky, with the want of life that 
might be expected from second-rate news- 
paper correspondents. Mr. Marvin is so con- 
scientious a translator that he has left the 
Russian journalists to tell the story in their 
own bad way. 

The first chapters describe the founding of 
Krasnovodsk and Chikishlar—the harbours, 
or rather landing places, on the eastern 
shores of the Caspian—and also the earlier 
expeditions against the Turcomans. This 
Introduction is very appropriate to the con- 
sideration of recent events, and should be read 
in conjunction with Gen. Markozoff’s paper 
quoted in the Appendix. There then follows a 
description of Akhal, which, although adding 
little to the information contributed by Fraser 
and other English travellers and writers, is 





beyond question the most interesting and best 
written chapter in the volume. ‘his may 
probably be attributed to the fact that it is 
taken exclusively from one writer, the M. 
Arsky already mentioned. Interesting and 
full of information as this sketch is, it by no 
means follows that all M,Arsky’s statements 
are to be accepted without reservation, for he 
had, unavoidably, to depend for much of his in- 
telligence on doubtful authority. A great deal 
of the matter with which he filled the columns of 
the Moscow Gazette is based on the mere gossip 
of the camp, or on conversations held with 
those faint-hearted Turcomans who, trusting 
to the supposed invincibility of the Russians, 
had deserted their braver kinsmen. We say 
this with no intention of disparaging the 
value of M. Arsky’s narrative, but simply in 
order that its exact worth may be gauged ; and 
the present writer willingly bears testimony to 
the fact that, by comparing it with the works 
of Prof. Vambery, Col. Macgregor, and other 
writers, and also with the reports of English 
officers who have explored the outlying dis- 
tricts of Khorasan, it greatly facilitates the 
task of arriving at a fairly accurate idea as to 
the present condition of the Akhal Turcomans. 
Of the main section of the Teke clan at Merv 
less is known; but the statement of the 
Russian correspondents that it is less nu- 
merous than the Akhal does not agree with 
other information received upon the subject. 
The priests, or Ishans, as M. Arsky correctly 
calls them, enjoy very great influence among 
them, and it is to their exhortations, as 
much as to any other cause, that the gallant 
resistance of the Akhals last autumn must be 
attributed. Of Noor Verdi Khan, the most 
famous of the Turcoman chiefs, M. Arsky says 
little that is fresh; and he is mistaken in 
calling him the “ruler of Merv,” for Baba 
Khan was elected to that post on the death of 
his father, Kousheed. Noor Verdi is, how- 
ever, the recognised leader of the Turcomans 
in the field, and they say of him that “he is 
the only man of his kind in the world, and if 
any one tells you that he does not like Noor 
Verdi he is a liar.” Before passing on, we 
may quote the same writer’s account of the 
Persian siege of Merv in 1859, and of the 
striking, but apocryphal, incident with which 
it closed. 


“In 1859 the present ruler of Persia advanced 
into Khorasan at the head of an army, and 
despatched thence his relative, the Sultan 
Mourad Mirza, with forty thousand troops to 
occupy the oasis. The Tekes again collected at 
Merv, and after a while succeeded in exter- 
minating nearly the whole of the Persians, 
capturing an immense quantity of booty, in- 
cluding thirty-two guns. In connexion with 
this victory a curious story is narrated by the 
Tekes. The siege was conducted until the 
Tekes, apparently in despair, entered into 
negotiations for surrender. Mourad Mirza sent 
intelligence of this happy event to the Shah, 
and, pending the arrival of the terms of peace, 
he continued to maintain the blockade, allow- 
ing, however, the women to pass through his 
lines. By degrees the Persians grew accus- 
tomed to the sight of Turcoman women movin 

about the camp with their faces covered, me 
did not notice that their number increased 
every day. At length, one afternoon, more 
than ten thousand gathered in and near the 
camp, while the soldiers were relaxing them- 
selves and the officers sleeping inside their 
tents. Suddenly, with a wild shout, the women, 
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tore off their yashmaks and disclosed the beards 
of men, and, drawing sabres from inside their 
robes, fell upon the astonished Persians with 
an energy that overcame all resistance. Mourad 
escaped, and with him two or three hundred 
horsemen, but the rest were either slaughtered 
or seized, after resistance was over, as slaves.” 


In the spring and summer of 1879 the 
Russians had collected in the Atrek region an 
army of about 20,000 combatants ; and General 
Lazareff, who had greatly distinguished him- 
self in Armenia, was appointed to the supreme 
command. ‘The enterprise before it was to 
advance into the country of the Akhals, and 
to establish the Czar’s authority in the midst 
of the nomad tribes of Kara Kum. The 
Russians were disposed to undervalue the 
courage and military capacity of their anta- 
gonists, but they were fully aware of the 
difficulties of moving a large force from tke 
shores of the Caspian to the northern skirts 
of the Kopet Dagh. The success of the 
expedition depended upon the care shown in 
attending to the minor arrangements, for “a 
march was made or marred in accordance as 
the start was effected punctually or an hour 
late ;” and from the very commencement the 
Russian commanders proved singularly defi- 
cient in the capacity of enforcing upon their 
subordinates the imperative necessity of ad- 
hering to the plan drawn up for their guid- 
ance. The death of Gen. Lazareff on 
August 26, when the army had advanced 
almost to the crest of the mountain range 
that looks down upon the homes of the 
Akhals, threw the arrangements further out 
of gear; and, whatever definite plan of 
campaign may have been formed, the loss of 
the commander who had originated it de- 
stroyed all chance of its being properly put 
into execution. There is no valid reason for 
supposing that, had Lazareff lived, he would 
have been able to bring the campaign to a 
successful termination ; but he might at least 
have averted the final catastrophe. On the 
death of Lazareff, Gen. Lomakine, the Governor 
of the trans-Caspian province, and an officer 
experienced in hoy warfare, assumed 
the chief command. A council of war was 
held at Khoja Kala on the southern side of 
the Kuren Dagh, and it was then decided to 
enter the Teke oasis only a few miles distant, 
and “ to subjugate the Tekes.” The Russians 
accordingly continued their advance, and, tra- 
versing the Bendessen Pass, entered the Akhal 
oasis near the fort of Bami. By this time the 
strength of the army had been greatly reduced 
by sickness and the necessity for leaving 
garrisons in the more important strategical 
points in its rear. Gen. Lomakine gave the 
number of the troops with which he com- 
menced the campaign at 3,790 men, with an 
artillery force of twelve guns and eight 
rockets, The main body entered Bami on 
September 4, and Beurma, the next fort, 
was occupied by the advanced guard the 
same day. The inhabitants had fled from 
their homes, and already there were rumours 
that the Akhals were concentrating at Geok 
Tepé. On the 8th the army had, by rapid 
marches, reached Yaradji, only eighteen miles 
from that place, and it was then decided that 
the attack on the Turcoman position should 
be made the next day. 

It is impossible to describe within the space 





at our command the course of the attack that 
was made with tired troops, improperly sup- 
ported by their comrades, upon the encamp- 
ment of the Akhals, who, badly armed as they 
were, fought with all the energy of despair, in 
sight of their wives and their children. Mr. 
Marvin supplies the amplest details that any- 
one could desire as to the incidents of the 
battle, and explains with considerable per- 
spicuity the blunders committed by the 
Russian commanders. After reading the 
description of the repulse of the final assault 
it becomes difficult to explain how the whole 
Russian force was not destroyed. Gen. 
Borch said afterwards that he “thought 
all was lost, so fierce and numerous were 
the Tekes;”’ and probably such would have 
been the case but for the promptness of 
the artillery officer, Makhukhi, and the 
death of the Akhal chief, Berdy Mourad, 
son of Noor Verdi Khan. Gen. Lomakine 
retreated the next day; and, as the con- 
sequence of this great defeat, the Russians 
have since been compelled to abandon all 
their advanced positions in the Kuren Dagh 
and to make extensive preparations for a 
new campaign. Mr. Marvin’s narrative tends 
further to strengthen the opinion that it will 
require time and a systematic plan before the 
Russians can hope to reach Merv or Sarakhs 
by a march along the “ Attock;” and it is 
extremely doubtful whether they will not 
perceive that the game in this direction is 
not worth the candle. Although Russia is a 
great military Power, the evidence of native 
writers convicts her generals of an incom- 
petence that would not be tolerated in the 
most civilian of States; and it appears 
probable that the full significance of Gen. 
Kojihanofisky’s saying, that “the country 
of the Turcomans would prove a second 
Caucasus,” is likely to be learnt before Russia 
has finished either with Merv or the nomad 
races of Kara Kum. Mr. Marvin’s volume 
may be recommended for perusal on the 
ground that it gives a complete account of 4 
war which is likely to take its place in history 
as one of the most memorable yet waged by 
Russia in Asia. 
Demetrius CHartes BouLger. 








NEW ITALIAN BOOKS. 
Sette Anni di Sodalizio con Giacomo Leopardi. 
Da Antonio Ranieri. (Naples: Giannini.) The 
sensitive poet, whose feeble life was embittered 
by perpetual warfare against petty prejudices, 
family fetters, and restricted means, would, we 
think, have almost shrunk from immortality 
had he divined the conditions with which it 
would be saddled. Of late years, as Leopardi’s 
fame has increased, so Leopardian gossip has 
assumed overwhelming proportions. Every 
circumstance of his private life, of his loves, his 
hates, of his mental and physical sufferings, 
has been dissected and laid bare for the satis- 
faction of public curicsity. Numerous bio- 
graphies of the poet, his own correspondence and 
that of his family, have been given to the world 
with the addition of a flood of immature compo- 
sitions, philological, philosophical, and classical, 
including mere school exercises assuredly never 
intended by the author for publication. One 
phase alone of his career remained wrapped in 
comparative obscurity; his seven years’ intimacy 
with Signor Antonio Ranieri, in whose house at 
Naples he died during the cholera season of 
1836. A special interest, therefore, attaches 
to any word of Signor Ranieri respecting 





Leopardi, and it has often been regretted 
that he should be so reticent of his knowledge, 
Something, it is true, he wrote soon after the 
poet’s death, and the memorial prefixed to the 
Le Monnier edition of Leopardi’s works is from 
his pen. But he had abstained from giving 
any details of his seven years’ companionship, 
and, with the delicacy of true friendship, had 
completely effaced himself behind the at 
man whom he delighted to honour. But silence 
is more commonly interpreted in a hostile than 
a friendly spirit; and so it came to be written 
and whispered about Italy that Damon had 
been victimised by Pythias, that Ranieri had 
taken advantage of the poet’s bodily weakness 
to keep him in Naples against his will. All 
this may be of small account to English readers, 
but in noticing the Sette Anne di Sodalizio it ig 
necessary to explain its raison d’étre, and how 
those who can read between the lines find a 
revelation of ideal self-sacrifice amid the swollen 
periods, high-flown utterances, and frequent 
bathos of Signor Ranieri’s little volume. At 


last, after forty years, he breaks silence and | 


gives the key-note of the chord. In 1830 
Leopardi was in Florence almost penniless, 
too completely prostrated by disease to use 
his pen, and with no resource but going 
back to die in his ‘‘ odiato sepolcro,” the miser- 
able home at Recanati. Ranieri came to see 
him, witnessed his sufferings, learnt his 
condition, and instantly placed himself and his 
purse at his friend’s disposal. What was 
enough for one could be made enough for two. 
Yet Ranieri himself was by no means wealthy, 
was an exile from Naples, and dependent on an 
allowance from his family. After some hesita- 
tion on Leopardi’s part the friendly bargain was 
struck ; the one gave time and energy and gold, 
the other confidence and friendship. But 
human nature is weak, and, although the suf- 
fering poet was vanquished by his friend’s 
generosity and filled with affectionate gratitude, 
he had moments of revolt against the obligations 
thus incurred. The world must never learn 
his dependent position, for that would have 
taught the world that he was indebted to a 
stranger for all that his own family ought to 
have given him. This seems the most obvious 
explanation of the dislike to Naples professed in 
certain of his letters to friends at home, and 
our theory is supported by all that other letters 
have taught us of his difficult relations with his 
stern, grudging father, and the more than diplo- 
matic reserve which he found it necessary to 
maintain with him. During the four years pre. 
ceding his decease the poet must have been a 
trying guest, and it is impossible to appreciate 
too highly the untiring devotion of Ranieri and 
his sister, Paolina. Almost blind and stricken 
with incurable sickness, Leopardi was a sadly 
rebellious patient, now disobeying, now ex- 


ceeding, the prescriptions of his medical _ 


advisers, and persistently turning night into 
day. Signor Ranieri tells us little of Leopardi’s 
intellectual life during these last years, although 
much certainly might be said, since many of 
his noblest poems, his Pensieri and his Parali- 
pomeni, were composed during this period. 
One curious fact he givesus. ‘‘ No man,” he 
says, ‘‘ever hated country life more than this 
exquisite singer of Nature's sights and sounds; 
Leopardi abhceted the country.” Probably it 
was the presentiment of approaching death 
that engendered this dread of solitude, for 
Giacomo Leopardi, who had never enjoyed one 
day of health, clung to life and tried to believe 
that he had many years before him. 

Ricordanze della mia Vita. Da Luigi Settem- 
brini. Vol. If. (Naples: Morano.) The 
second and concluding volume of these Recollec- 
tions is very fragmentary, and, although it 
contains many interesting and touching pages 
and much material towards a future bio- 
graphy of the Neapolitan patriot, it is fay 
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less important than vol. i., noticed in the 
AcapEmMy of March 27. This volume gives a 
documentary account of Settembrini’s trial ; his 
spirited, if hopeless, defence; and the well- 
known farewell letter to his wife, written from 
the condemned cell, where, for three long days, 
he and his companions endured more than the 
agony of death. This letter should be read in 
ectenso, for it is no exaggeration to say that the 
world’s litérature possesses few compositions of 
equal pathos and dignity. Three days later 
the sentence was commuted to imprisonment 
for life, and Mdme. Settembrini’s interpolated 
narrative records the sufferings of the wives and 
children of the doomed mon during the dread- 
ful interval: how they journeyed t> Caserta to 
ask for mercy, were deniel access to the King, 
were compelled to watch through the night on 
the highway because no man dared give shelter 
to relatives of the tyrant’s victims, and how 
they hurried back to Naples uncertain whether 
their loved ones were alive or dead. Tho rest 
of the volume is filled with notes of prison 
horrors during Settembrini’s nine years’ martyr- 
dom among the convicts of Santo Stefano, and 
his secret correspondence with his devoted wife ; 
but no connecting links are given, and we are 
still left in the dark as to the particulars of the 
generous enterprise for the prisoners’ release 
originated in England by Sir Antonio Panizzi 
and other friends, and which failed through the 
wreck of the steamer despatched from New- 
castle. The book closes with Settembrini’s 
arrival in Eogland. Of the manner of his 
liberation and the daring manoeuvre by which 
the Neapolitans were saved from transportation 
to America we have already spoken in reviewing 
Prof. Torraca’s work. Settembrini returned to 
Italy in 1860, and henceforward public life and 
pressing literary work left him no leisure to 
finish his au'obiography. 

Storia dell’ Indipendenza italiana dal 1814 sino 
al 1870. Da Domenico Ghetti. (Turin, Rome: 
Loescher.) A complete history of Italian 
Independence is much needed. So far, only 
separate narratives of the various revolutions, 
chances, and campaigns through which Italy 
has won her freedom have been given to the 
world. Signor Ghetti has attempted to supply 
the want, but cannot be congratulated upon 
his success. His bulky volume is crowded with 
blunders of all kinds, errors of date and fact, 
omissions and contradictions. How, for in- 
stance, can we advise any student of Italian 
history to seek instruction from pages that con- 
found Giuseppe Mazzini with the living Senator 
Giuseppe Mazzoni, asserting that the former, 
instead of the latter, was a member of the 
Tuscan triumvirate in 1849; that place Gari- 
baldi’s Sicilian expedition in 1861, instead of 
the preceding year; and that trace the bloody 
deeds of May 15, 1848, in Naples to so petty a 
cause as King Bomba’s decision to pronounce 
his Constitutional oaths in church rather than 
in Parliament ? 


Macchiette. Da. Collodi. (Milan: Brigola.) 
A lively volume of flippant realistic exetches by 
the clever writer whose nom de plume is Collodi. 
The author has much wit, and is a master of epi- 
gtammatic Tuscan phraseology; but he cannot 
resist his tendency to broaden fun into farce, 
and shows a decided preference for depicting the 
wrong side of life, 


Gino Capponi: ¢ suoi Tempi, i suot Studi, i suoi 
Amici. Momorie raccolte da Marco Tabarrini. 
(Florence: Barbira.) This is a very agreeable 
and well-written memoir of the venerable noble- 
man who for many years played so prominent 
a part in Italian literary life. A distinguished 
littérateur and member of the inner circle of 

rquis Capponi’s friends, Signor Tabarrini has 
every qualification for his biographical task. 
At the time of Capponi’s death, and again in 
Feviewing his Recollections, wo gaye details of 


his career, so now it is only necessary to say 
that the closer knowledge gained from the 
present volume confirms us in the opinion that 
Gino Capponi just missed greatness from want 
of confidence in his own powers and from the 
generous width of sympathy that caused him to 
feel keener interest in the literary enterprises 
of his friends than io his own. Capponi had 
the warmest affection for the Milanese patriot, 
Count Confalonieri, and this volume gives to 
the world a document of deap historical interest 
in the report of Confalonieri’s interview with 
Prince Metternich, in Vienna, when on his way 
to the dungeons of Spielberg. At that moment 
—1824—Austria was anxious to extort revela- 
tions proving the complicity of the Prince of 
Carignano (Charles Albert) in the attempt of 
1821 for the overthrow of Austrian rule in 
Lombardy, so Metternich went in person to 
interrogate Oonfalonieri, who was too ill to be 
brought to him. The visit lasted more than 
two hours, and the celebrated statesman used 
all his astuteness to entrap his prisoner into the 
desired admissions. But Oonfalonieri was proof 
even against offers of immediate release. He 
parried every thrust with finesse as keen as that 
of his powerful adversary ; and the long duel of 
words, carried on with all outward forms of 
courtesy, resulted in nothing but disappoint- 
ment to Metternich and increase of suffering 
for his unflinching victim. This document is 
extracted from Confalonieri’s Memorie Autografe, 
which, when published, will bea useful contribu- 
tion towards the yet unwritten history of the 
rise of Italian liberty. Oapponi’s loss of sight— 
a misfortune that checked his activities in the 
prime of life—was not, it seems, the sole cause 
of his comparative failure as a statesman. His 
scrupulous intellect, the keen sense of justice 
that always made him perceive both sides of a 
question and carefully weigh its every issue, 
deprived him of the rapidity of judgment in- 
dispensable in a political leader. Thus, not- 
withstanding his enormous mental energy, he 
was a very undecided man. 


Lettere di Carlo Goldoni. Con Proemioe Note 
di Ernesto Masi. (Bologna: Zanichelli.) Signor 
Masi deserves no little gratitude for the diligence 
with which he has ransacked libraries, record 
offices, and private collections to glean this 
delightful little harvest of Goldonian letters ; 
and more gratitude still for the brilliant Preface 
in which, with firm and sympathetic touch, he 
rapidly sketches the career of the genial play- 
wright who, with a perpetual smile upon his 
lips and peerent kindness in his heart, rejected 
the artificialities of the age, and painted human 
nature as he saw it. All the letters are charm- 
ingly spontaneous, many brilliant; and it is a 
pity that the collection is not larger, and does not 
embrace the whole of Goldoni’slongcareer. What 
isspecially noticeable in themis the genuine light- 
heartedness that floated the Venetian through 
a life which was notalwaysacomedy. Voltaire 
was right in dubbing him a child of nature. 
He was in truth an amiable child, who per- 
sistently looked at the sunny side of things, and 
had no bitterness at his command even for 
virulent enemies like foul-tongued Baretti. He 
tells us: ‘‘ The chief wealth God has given me 
consists in a placidity of temper that is proof 
against every trial. Woo betide mo if I were 
of a different temperament! Have I not had 
to do with actors?” And one of his most 
amusing letters is that giving the genesis of his 
bustling comedy, J/ Ventaglio, and his troubles 
with the lazy, inefficient company of the Italian 
theatre in Paris. These actors took three 
months to learn a written play, and compelled 

oor Goldoni to return to the skeleton comedies 

commedie a soggetto) so abhorrent to his artistic 
instinct. His relations with great people show 


that he never tampered with his self-respect, 
and that his tact was born of frank kindliaess, 


magnificent Marquis Albergati of Bologna, 
begged for Goldoni’s honest opinion of his 


comedy, L’ Amor fintoe l Amor vero. Goldoni 
honestly gave it. After praising its ele- 
gance of style, its brio, &c, &c, he 


plainly says that, although it may have 

pleased in Albergati’s own theatre, acted by hi: 

own company of noble amateurs, it would bea 

dead failure on any public stage before a paying 
audience. He enumerates the faults of the 
play in the most outspoken terms, and yet in 
so kind a manner that Albergati’s literary 
vanity took no offence at the unfavourable criti- 
cism. Why does not Signor Masi write a 
Life of Goldoni? The Venetian’s autobiography 
is little read nowadays, and, delightful as it is, 
is by no means exhaustive. Signor Masi’s 
accurate knowledge of the «ieuteenth century, 
and the sparkling ease of his style, specially fit 
him for the task; and in his work on Albergati 
and his times there were abundant hints that 
he knew where to find plenty of new information 
regarding Goldoni’s battles with Gozzi and his 
followers in Venice and his life at the French 
Oourt. . 


La Critica moderna. Di G. Trezza. New 
Edition. (Bologna: Zanichelli.) In announcing 
the appearance of a second edition of Prof. 
Trezza’s important work, we must not omit to 
mention that it is enriched by two additional 
chapters—on Morals and on Education. 

Linpa VILLARI. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


We understand that Messrs. O. Kegan Paul 
and Co. have in the press an anonymous work, 
by a new scientific writer. on a subject of much 
popular and clerical interest at present—namely, 
the relations of religion and science. It is 
called The New Truth and the Old Faith; and 
the author, advancing beyond the usual ground 
of controversy—i.e., whether evolution is true 
or not—assumes its trath and seeks to determine 
whether or not it is compatible with Chris- 
tianity. 

WE are informed that Mr. G. O. Trevelyan’s 
new work, Z'he Early History of Charles James 
Fox, is now in the printer’s hands. 


THe Tenth Part of the Facsimiles of the 
Palaeographical Society, whith is now ready 
for distribution to the members, contains speci- 
mens from the fragments of the works of Philo- 
demus and Metrodorus, recovered ftom the 
ruins of Herculaneum; the papyrus fragment 
of the Highteenth Book of the Iliad, known as 
the Bankes Homer; and other Grack MSS. 
from the tenth to the fifteenth century. The 
Latin series includes specimens from the waxen 
tablets recently discovered at Pompeii, of A.D. 
55 and 56; the Vatican palimpsest of Cicero’s 
Republic, of the fourth century; interestin 
MSS. written in England in the eighth an 
ninth centuries; a deed relating to the primacy 
of the see of Canterbury, A.D. 1072; and the 
Book of Hours of John Duke of Bedford, 
better known as the Bedford Missal, and Queon 
Isabella’s Breviary, of the fifteenth century. 


By way of illustrating the cheapness of 
English bookbinding, it may be mentioned that 
a thousand volumes belonging to the Astor 
Library, New York, were sent over to this 
country last year, and returned handsomely 
bound at a cost, including commission and 
transmission, considerably less than similar 
work would have cost in New York. 

On Tuesday next (May 18) Mr. J. Fiske will 
ive the first of a course of three lectures at the 
oyal Institution on ‘*‘ American Political Ideas 

viewed from the Standpoint of Universal 
History ;”’ and on Thursday, May 20, Mr. T. W. 
Rhys Davids will give the first of a course of 
three lectures on ‘‘The Sacred Books of the Karly 
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ments for the remaining Friday evenings :— 
May 21, Mr. W. Spottiswoode on ‘ Electricity 
in Transitu ;” May 28, Mr. Francis Hueffer on 
‘¢‘ Musical Criticism ;” and June 4, Mr. H. H. 
Statham, ‘‘ An Analysis of Ornament.” 


M. GALLESLOET has just —! at Bruges 
his Life of Margaret of York, the wife of 
Charles le Téméraire. 


Miss ELEANOR MArx’s interesting paper on 
‘* How Shakepere became Popular in Germany,” 
which was read at the last meeting of the New 
Shakspere Society, is in type for the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, and will probably appear in its next 
number. Mr. Spedding’s criticism of the view 
taken by Mr. Furnivall of Shakspere’s ‘‘ hell 
of time” in Sonnet cxx., 1. 6, wili appear in an 
early number of the Cornhill Magazine. 


Mr. Exsworru has finished his Introductions 
to the two quartos of Midswmmer Night's Dream, 
1600, in Mr. Griggs’s series of facsimiles, and 
will now take up Love's Labours Lost. | 


Messrs. RIVINGTON have in preparation and 
in the press the following new educational 
publications:—Mr. A. Sidgwick’s First Greek 
Writer (of which an edition is being specially 
prepared, by arrangement with the English 
— for the United States), to be pub- 
ished in July ; a Primer of Greek Syntax, edited 
by Dr. Percival, to be published next month ; 
the Bucolics of Virgil, by ©. G. Gepp, M.A. ; 
Selections from Caesar’s Gallic War, by G. L. 
Bennett, M.A. ; the twenty-first book of Homer’s 
Iliad, by A. Sidgwick, M.A. ; cheap Latin Texts 
of the separate books of Virgil and Uaesar, to 
be published at twopence each and upwards; 
A First History of England for Children, by 
Mrs. M. Creighton; and Mr. York-Powell’s 
History of England, which is now going through 
the press and will be ready for the autumn 
term at schools. 


A NEW Revista de Ciencias Histéricas, with 
especial reference to the archaeology of Cata- 
lonia, has appeared at Barcelona. The princi- 
pal article in the first number (April) is a 
‘Contribution to the Study of the Religion of 
the Iberi,” by the editor, Sanpere y Miguel, in 
which he endeavours to establish an Egypto- 
Phoenician origin for the remains found at Elo 
and at other localities in Eastern Spain. The 
article is illustrated, and conjectural readings 
of inscriptions are given. Extracts from in- 
edited MSS. and reviews follow; there is also 
a most useful list of the principal articles on 
Spanish history and archaeology which have 
appeared in Spanish and in foreign periodicals 
during the present year. 


Two new periodicals devoted to history and 
archaeology have already appeared in Spain 
during the present year—the Boletin Historico 
at Madrid, andthe Revista de Ciencias Histéricas 
at Barcelona. A third, Revista de Arqueologia, 
is promised also from Madrid. 


A COMMITTEE, composed of SS. Zaragoza, 
Gimenez de la os pg and Abella y Ferreiro, 
has been appointed to direct the publication of 
the Relaciones topogrificos de América, written 
in the time of Philip II., for the Congreso de 
Americanistas to be held in Madrid. 


Ir is stated that Lord Ashburnham, yielding 
to the representations of M. L. Delisle, has 
generously presented to the Library of Lyons 
the leaves of the famous Pentateuch which, 
under painful circumstances, had been taken 
from that library and carried off to England. 
This is a generous and liberal act, which has 
caused general congratulations, and for which 
French scholars owe a debt of gratitude to the 
noble donor. 


THE annual exhibition of the London Prize 
Needlework Association will be held in the 
gallery usually devoted to the Navy models at 





South Kensington on the 2ist and 22nd inst. 
The prizes will be given at 4.45 on the Saturday. 


M. Pavut Leroy-Bgeaviiev, member of the 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, has 
been selected by the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion to ar the chair of political economy at 
the Collége de France, vacant by the death of 
Michel Chevalier. 


M. Gaston Paris has just reprinted two of 
his recent essays. One of them, taken from 
the Encyclopédie des Sciences Religieuses (a work 
now in course of publication at Paris under the 
superintendence of M. I. Lichtenberger), dis- 
cusses the legend of the Wandering Jew. The 
other is extracted (for private circulation only) 
from the ninth volume of Romania, and is 
devoted to La Chanson du Pélerinage de Charle- 
magne, the old French romance which tells how 
that monarch went on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
and what singular feats he and his twelve 
paladins performed at Constantinople. After 
giving a summary of the story, and mentioning 
the various conclusions with regard to its 
date and origin arrived at by the editors and 
commentators of the single MS. (belonging to 
the British Museum) by which it has been pre- 
served, ‘‘ written in England in the thirteenth 
century by a transcriber who scarcely knew any 
French and who has cruelly maltreated the 
text,” and having referred briefly to its Norse 
and Welsh translations made in the same cen- 
tury, M. Gaston Paris gives his reasons for 
attributing its composition ‘‘ to the epoch pre- 
ceding the Crusades, to about the third quarter 
of the eleventh century.” Among its: other 
points of interest, he alludes to the fact that it 
offers the oldest example we possess of the verse 
afterwards called Alexandrine, and that it may 
be fairly regarded as ‘‘ the most ancient product 
of the esprit parisien which has come down to 
our times.” In dealing with the Juif Errant, 
M. Gaston Paris makes use of the materials col- 
lected by Griisse, but calls attention to the fact 
that the bibliography of the oldest editions of the 
Relation dun Juif appelé Ahasvérus has been 
compiled by him ‘‘avec un désordre qui fait 
naitre de grands soupcgons d’inexactitude.” 
And he gives due credit to the researches of 
various other commentators, including the ‘‘ vues 
fort ingénieuses, bien que tris aventurées” of 
one of the most recent of their number, M. 
Charles Schoebel, who holds that ‘‘ the allegory 
of thelegend . is the evolution of war, 
the original state of humanity, ending in peace, 
which is its typical state.” Without aspiring 
to such exaltations, M..Gaston Paris, in about 
twenty pages, points out, with his usual com- 
bination of good sense and sound scholarship, 
the track and the moral of the mysterious 
Jewish wanderer, whose popularity is confined to 
certain countries of North-west Europe—Ger- 
many, Scandinavia, the Netherlands, and France 
—but whose legend is unknown to Spain, Italy, 
and the East of Europe, having taken its form 
‘* dans un milieu allemand et protestant.” He 
holds that there is no reason for doubting that 
the author of the legend founded it upon the 
story of Cartaphilus, which he borrowed from 
Matthew Paris, for in many respects the 
Ahasuerus of the Protestant story-writer is 
almost identical with the Joseph, formerly, 
under the name of Cartaphilus, doorkeeper of 
Pontius Pilate’s court, with whom an arch- 
bishop of Armenia, who visited England in 1228 
and narrated the strange story to the monk of 
St. Albans, was personally acquainted. The 
name Ahasuerus, as M. Gaston Paris remarks, 
is to be found only in Protestant Bibles, the 
Vulgate and the Roman Catholic versions giving 
the form Assuerus. As regards the date of the 
legend, there seems no reason, we are 
told, for supposing that it was made public 
before the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. Paul von Hitgen, the ardent Re- 





———— 


former who owes his celebrity to the letter in 
which he is quoted as a witness to the existence 
of the {Wandering Jew, died in 1598, and it 
could scarcely have appeared until after his 
death. The success of the story, which hag 
since become a real — tale in many lands, 
and has even been made a pretext for annoying 
the Jews in Germany on more than one occa- 
sion, is indeed remarkable. But M. Gaston 
Paris thinks the original aim of its author, 
whom he describes as ‘‘un audacieux nou. 
velliste,” was ‘‘to mystify his contemporaries, 
and also, no doubt, to make money.” For the 
Newe Zeitung von einem Juden von Jerusalem 
‘* was really nothing more than one of those cana 

so common at the end of the sixteenth and the 
beginning of the seventeenth centuries, which, 
generally thrown into the shape of letters, ex- 
ploited public curiosity while circulating reports of 
extraordinary adventures, prodigies, strange crimes, 
apparitions, imaginary travels, and the like.” 

WE have received Monday Lectures, by the 
Rey. Joseph Cook, part xvi. (Dickinson) ; Help 
Jor Ireland, by an Anglo-Irishman (Kerby and 
Endean); Ward and Lock’s Guide to the House 
of Commons, 1880 (Ward, Lock and Oo.); 
Collins’ Guide to London and Neighbourhood, new 
edition (Collins); What do we owe him? Robert 
Raikes, by the Rev. ©. Bullock (Home Words 
Publishing Office); Epidemiology, b John 
Parkin, M.D., part ii., second edition (Bogue) ; 
Practical Boatbuilding for Amateurs, by A. 
Neison, new edition by Dixon Kemp (Bazaar 
Office); The Religious Mission of the Irish 
People and Catholic Colonisation, by J. L. 
Spalding, D.D. (New York); Rodman the 
Keeper: Southern Sketches, by OC. F. Woolson 
(New York: Appleton); The Spellbound Fiddler : 
a Norse Romance, by K. Janson, trans. A. 
Forestier (Chicago: Griggs; London: Triibner) ; 
The Jews: their Customs and Ceremonies, by the 
Rey. E. M. Myers (New York: Worthington ; 
London: Triibner); Science Lectures delivered 
in Manchester, 1879-80, eleventh series (Man- 
chester: Heywood); Deductions from Euclid 
and how to work them, by E. H. Matthews, 
third edition (Moffatt and Paige); The Voice of 
the Nation, 1880, by Frederick Bigg (Moxon, 
Saunders and Co.) ; &c. 








ST.-SIMON’S UNPUBLISHED WORKS. 


THE important discovery recently made at the 
French Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the un- 
published papers of St.-Simon is causing great 
interest in the intellectual world of Paris. 
While M. F. Faugére, formerly director of the 
archives, was reserving for himself the right of 
giving a first edition of them, other publicists 
were acquainting themselves with these valuable 
documents. The public is now beginning to be 
instructed with regard to the curious vicissi- 
tudes of the volumes which formerly composed 
St.-Simon’s cabinet. In 1760, in consequence 
of the difficulties arising out of a lawsuit, these 
papers were, ‘by order of the King,” handed 
over to Sieur le Dran, head clerk at the 
Foreign Office. Since that time’ they have 
remained carefully locked up and jealously 
guarded from prying eyes. It was only by 
almost surreptitious means that the first pub- 
lishers of the Memoirs of St.-Simon were 
enabled to gain access to the incomplete frag- 
ments which they gave to the press. Happily, 
under the Restoration, the Marquis de St.- 
Simon, a descendant of the great writer, having 
rendered personal services to Louis XVIIL, 
obtained from the royal favour the restitution 
of the entire MS. of the Memoirs. He speedily 
published a complete edition. The judgment of 
the critics was henceforward based on the text 
of this edition. They did not shrink from com- 
paring the literary grand-seiyneur to Tacitus, 
and it may be said that the latter has no reason 
to complain of the comparison. Since then 
several editions of the Memoirs, each more 
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-correct than its predecessor, have been published, 
notably by M. The firm of Hachette 
has become the proprietor of the original MS. ; 
Z'kas aninsted the tack ofa standard 
edition to M. de Boilisle, who, by the care he 
takes to supplement his author’s text with notes 
and commentaries, is making this work a perfect 
-encyclopaedia of the history of France at the end 
of the seventeenth and the beginning of the 
-eighteenth century. : " 

But hitherto various editors have asked in 
vain for leave to examine the other MSS. left by 
the Duke and peer. The archives in which 
these MSS. were a have remained closed 
to all; and it is only since the appointment of 
M. de Freycinet as head of the Foreign Office 
that this state of things has been changed. 

The best proof of the liberality of the new 

‘Government consists in the promptitude with 
which the chief papers of St.-Simon have been 
made public. A few days oB° M. G. Picot, a 
member of the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences, read before that Academy certain 
fragments selected from an unpublished work, 
the subject of which is a Paralléle de Henri IV., 
.de Louis XITI. et de Louis XIV. These frag- 
ments, which are now appearing in the Revue des 
Deux-Mondes, convey a fresh and more exalted 
idea of the bold and fantastic genius of the 
author of the Memoirs. 

Almost simultaneously, M. Drumont is win- 
ming renown by publishing (through Quantin) a 
hasty work on St.-Simon’s embassy to Spain. If, 
in the Preface placed at the beginning of this 
work, he has complained of the illiberality of the 
new administration of the archives of the 
Foreign Office, this is a grievance which may 
be left to the judgment of English readers, and 
which does not seem particularly well founded 
if we remember that the author of the book in 
-question has had in his hands, within less than 
six weeks, above a hundred yolumes of the St.- 
Simon MSS. 

In fact, the charm is broken. We are entitled 
to hope that very shortly all that has hitherto 
remained concealed will be brought to light, 
.and that the inedited works will be published, 
not hastily and as a trade speculation, but with 
‘that deliberation, that self-possession, that love 
of things well done which should characterise 
-every work that concerns the name of one of the 
glories of French literature. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Nineteenth Century is deprived for the 
moment of the co-operation of Mr. Gladstone, 
-and is able to devote a greater amount of space 
to the affairs of literature and art. Accordingly, 
Mr. Minto comes to the front with an article on 
Donne; Mr. A. W. Hunt with an article on 
English Landscape ; and Mr. James Payn with 
-a most cheerful ussion on that apparently 
not very exhilarating theme, Genteel Poverty— 
the poverty of the cultivated. Mr. Minto on 
Donne is interesting and satisfactory, the 
matter of his article being comprehensive and 
its manner excellent. The essay is indeed, in 
a sense, exhaustive of its subject. Mr. Hunt 
writes with authority on the difficulties that 
‘beset the contemporary landscape painter, who 
is forced, he conceives, into the attempt to 
accomplish feats both of which are desirable 
yet difficult of combination. Mr. James Payn 
contributes the humour of which the Review 
‘sometimes stands in need. The ‘“ Pinch of 
Poverty” is an entertaining and withal in- 
structive assemblage of social observation. Sir 
William Gull argues the subject of hospital 
nursing, but the theme is hardly one to be 
more than mentioned in our literary columns, 
It was extremely wise of Mr. Knowles to 
present to us, in French, M. Renan’s Royal 
f{nstitution lecture—Marc Auréle. The London 


in English, by which, though the substance 
was retained, the form was wholly lost or dis- 
And M. Renan knows too well the 
value of form ever to be less than careful of it. 
Marc Auréle, like all that he writes, is the 
work not only of a philosopher and historian, 
but of an expert in pure literature. 


Pror. Baynes’ papers on ‘‘ What Shakspere 
learnt at School” in the November and in 
the January and May numbers of Fraser's 
Magazine are valuable helps to the considera- 
tion of a subject that is always interesting— 
Shakepere’s school-learning. deed, they may 
truly be described as the best papers yet written 
on that subject. Never before it been dis- 
cussed with so much information, intelligence, 
and breadth of view—with such thorough cul- 
ture. The method pursued is excellent. By 
means of two well-chosen authorities—Brinsley’s 
Ludus Literarius and Hoole’s New Discovery of 
the Oid Art of teaching School—is drawn up a 
list of the schoolbooks commonly in use in the 
Elizabethan age, and the order and gradation 
of study observed. Thus furnished, Prof. 
Baynes proceeds to point out signs of Shak- 
spere’s acquaintance with these different stages. 
These signs may be ranged under two heads, 
(1) direct mentions and allusions, and (2) traces 
of influence on style and thought. To both 
these departments of enquiry Prof. Baynes 
makes noteworthy contributions; exhaustive, 
of course, he does not pretend to be. Both 
especially demand sound scholarship, and that 
sound judgment which is vividly conspicuous 
by its absence in so many persons who take 
upon themselves to write about Shakspere. 
Prof. Baynes is both scholarly and judicious. 
Also, he aims at considering the question before 
him, not at demolishing his predecessors or 
establishing some new paradox. The most 
important section of his essay is that dealing 
with the relation of Shakspere to Ovid. This 
is marked by a fine critical insight and power. 
Such papers would well bear expansion, and 
form a really valuable volume illustrating the 
education given in Elizabethan grammar 
schools as well as Shakspere’s book-learning. 
Then the list of Ovidian and other reminiscences 
might be increased. Here is one, noted by 
Malone and others, that is surely unmistakeable, 
is indeed somewhat crude and gross. ‘“ Be of 
good comfort, Prince,” says Salisbury to Prince 
Henry (King John, v. 7), 
** for you are born 

To set aform upon that indigest 

Which he hath left so shapeless and so rude.” 
Probably Golding’s translation was also in 
Shakspere’s mind, for Golding has ‘‘a huge 
rude heap,” and speaks in the next line of “‘ the 
shapeless world.” But “‘indigest” is a direct 
importation of ‘‘indigesta.” And the subject 
might be usefully illustrated from other 
authors. Here is a relevant quotation from 
Drayton—from his ‘“‘Elegy” to his ‘‘ dearly 
loved friend, Henry Reynolds, Esq., of Poets 
and Poetry.” Having spoken of his friend’s 
delight in poetry and in hearing him cite 
writers old and new, he adds :— 
‘* For from my cradle you must know that I 

Was still inclined to noble poesy ; 

And when that once Pueriles I had read, 

And newly had my Cato construed, 

In my small self I greatly marvell'd then 

Amongst all other what strange kind of men 

Those poets were ; and, pleased with the name, 

To my mild tutor merrily I came 

(For I was then a proper, goodly page, 

Much like a pigmy, scarce ten years of age 

Clasping my slender arms about his thigh. 

‘O, my dear master! cannot you,’ quoth I, 

* Make me a poet? Do it if you can, 

And, you shall see, I'll quickly be a man,’ 

Who me thus answered smiling. ‘ Boy,’ quoth he, 

‘If you'll not play the wag, but I may see 

You ply your learning, I will shortly read 
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dailies had the disadvantage of giving M. Renan 


To ’t hard went I, when shortly he began, 

And first read to me honest Mantuan, 

Then Virgil's Hclogues. Being enter’d thus, 
Methought I straight had mounted Pegasus, 
And in his full career could make him stop 

And bound upon Parnassus’ by-clift top. 

I scorned your ballad then, though it were done, 
And had for Finis, William Elderton.” 








OBITUARY. 


Tue absorbing duties of journalism have claimed 
another victim. After two years spent in with- 
drawal from all work, caused by illness brought 
on through the excessive strain of his literary 
labours, Mtr. James Hamilton Fyfe died at 35 
Cathcart Road, South Kensington, on the Sth 
inst., aged forty-two. He was the son of a 
journalist well known in the newspaper world 
of Edinburgh, and was born in the Modern 
Athens. When the boy was only a few years 
old his father removed to London, having re- 
ceived an appointment on the Times. His son’s 
education was completed at the City of London 
School. In early manhood Mr. Hamilton Fyfe 
returned to his native city and adopted the pro- 
fession of journalism for his own. It was at 
this period of his life that he published some 
compilations on British enterprise in foreign 
climes and on the triumphs of invention in 
science. On the starting of the Pall Mall Gazette 
Mr. Fyfe was entrusted with the supervision, 
under the editorial care of Mr. Greenwood, of 
the literary portion of that paper. He quitted 
these duties for the more onerous labour of 
assisting in the management of the Satw 
Review, and remained in that position until he 
was forced by illness into sacrificing all such 
engagements. Many of his contributions have 
appeared in the best literary periodicals of this 
country. It was for many years a dream of his, 
to the fulfilment of which he looked forward 
with eagerness, to publish a comprehensive 
account of the France of to-day, and a few 
— — his pen meen mere son he 

aid a visit to Paris for the purpose of acquiring 
sae te sr of the subject by personal inkemme 
tion. Like Mr. Macdonell, another distinguished 
journalist who was deeply interested in the 
history and progress of our neighbours, Mr. 
Fyfe died before his task was completed. He 
was called to the bar by the Middle Temple in 
1863, but all his energies were devoted to duties 
elsewhere, and he never obtained any practice 
in the law. 


In M. Gustave Flaubert, who died of apoplexy 
at Rouen, his native place, on Sunday last, in 
the fifty-ninth year of his age, France has lost 
one of the most distinguished of contemporary 
men of letters, and probably the most remark- 
able of her contemporary novelists. M. Flau- 
bert’s career is an example of the advantage 
which a competent but not overabundant 
fortune gives to the littérateur. He has never 
been a hasty or a prolific writer, and everything 
he has done, except, perhaps, the rather insig- 
nificant Candidat, is marked to last. The son 
of a distinguished medical man, he himself 
studied medicine as well as arts; and it was not 
till he was long past thirty that he settled down 
to the work of novel-writing. Since the appear- 
ance of Madame Bovary in 1856, which re- 
sulted in a futile and absurd prosecution, he has 

roduced something every few years, Salammbé 
Swing appeared in 1862; L’ Education Senti- 
mentale, in 1869; La Tentation de Saint-Antoine 
(of which instalments had been given long before 
in the Artiste), in 1874; and T'rois Contes, in 
1877. He is known to have been, at the time of 
his death, engaged upon another work which 
was supposed to be in a tolerably forward state 
of preparation. No detailed criticism of this 
great and singular novelist’s work can be here 
attempted. He has sometimes of late been 





Some poets to you.’ Phebus be my speed ! 


bracketed as a ‘‘realist”’ with such writers as 
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MM. de Goncourt and M. Zola, a proceeding 
which simply testifies to an entire absence of 
literary perception in those who have been 
guilty of it. Despite the Dutch painting in 
which no one has ever excelled him, M. Flau- 
bert was one of the most purely literary and, 
so to speak, idealist of writers. His work, so 
far from being a mere photograph or procés- 
verbal, is purely arbitrary and artistic in what it 
selects as well as in what it rejects, in its con- 
ception of total effect as in its rendering of the 
parts of the composition. Perhaps his genius 
is seen to the best advantage in the won- 
derful fantasy-piece of the Tentation, to which, 
as a smaller pendant, the legend of Saint 
Julian in the Trois Contes may be joined. In 
his novels properly so called the gloom and 
occasional repulsiveness of the subjects have 
interfered with the general popularity of the 
work; but neither the fantastic horror of 
Salammbé nor the tragedy of Madame Bovary 
nor the gray and monotonous failure represented 
in L’Education Sentimentale will ever blind 
careful critics to the extraordinary power and 
idiosyncrasy of the workmanship. It has been 
said of M. Flaubert that 


‘the draws the hopeful undertakings that come 
to nothing, the dreams that never in the least 
become deeds, the good intentions that find their 
usual end, the evil intentions which also are balked 
and defeated, the parties of pleasure that end in 
pain and weariness, the enterprises of great pith 
and moment that somehow fall through.” 


In this task he has employed by turns the most 
elaborately faithful and the most gorgeously 
coloured language ; and has won, even from 
those critics who dislike his work, the reputa- 
tion of being able to do almost anything with 
French. In the school which pretends to have 
drawn some of its inspiration from him there is 
not one man who has even the smallest fraction 
of his power, or who has inherited any of the 
true secrets of his art. He has stood, and is 
likely to continue to stand, alone. 


THE death is likewise announced of M. 
Edouard Fournier, the antiquary and dramatist. 








VICTOR HUGO’s NEW VOLUME.* 


M. Vicror Hvco’s literary position in public 
opinion in France is now absolutely unassail- 
able. Even the papers most strongly opposed 
to his political ideas bow before the extra- 
ordinary might of that great genius which is 
still producing works of the first rank at an age 
when most men are resting in the position they 
have already won. What Goethe was in Ger- 
many M. Victor Hugo now is in Paris, visited 
by every writer, and considered as, beyond all 
dispute, the ancestor of the whole generation 
of poets and novelists. M. Emile Zola and his 
disciples alone protest against this unanimous 
admiration, and consider the aged poet the 
representative of a dead system—Romanticism. 
But whatever element of justice there may be 
in some of their criticisms is spoilt by their 
excessive party bias, and sometimes even 
savours of ingratitude. For, without the 
literary movement called into being by Roman- 
ticism and its chief, most assuredly French 
prose would never have become what it is to- 
day, even in the hands of M. Zola and his 
friends—an instrument of extraordinary flexi- 
bility and of colouring unknown before the 
nineteenth century. 

M. Victor Hugo’s new book has therefore 
been received, like all his works, with a feeling 
akin to veneration by the whole press and also 
by the public. It contains, of course, some 
most magnificent fragments, and from one end 
to the other itis pervaded by a breath of true 
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* Keligions et Keligion, 


Par M, Victor Hugo. 
(Paris : Calmann Lévy.) 





grandeur ; though, on the other hand, there are 
some reserves 4 be ra Rye we a ay 

int out—with regard © inadequacy o 
Sotiin ideas and the commonplace character of 
certain lines of argument. 

As is indicated by the title, Religions e 
Religion, the author’s aim has been to review 
the positive religions, the dogmas of all times 
and places, but more especially the Catholic 
dogma, and to show that these dogmas are in 
contradiction with true religion—that is, with 
that religion which is content to affirm an 
indeterminate belief in a principle of things, a 
aédyos, ineffable and indefinable. The first part, 
entitled Querelles, contains pretty much a 
criticism of what M. Victor Hugo regards as 
the chief errors of the positive religions; the 
observance of Sunday, the human form or 
human passions ascribed to God by different 
theologies, the existence of the devil, of hell, 
original sin, and the theory of the redemption 
are in turn the objects of the poet’s criticism. 
To tell the truth, this is the weakest side of 
the book. M. Victor Hugo does not shrink 
from reproducing jests to be found in Voltaire, 
which, in his hands, become very dull and by 
no means amusing. Never in the very acme of 
his genius did the illustrious poet possess the 
gift, granted to far smaller men, of light and 
playful jest. He possesses it less now than 
ever, so the whole of this exordium is painful 
to read, and possesses as little poetical attractive- 
ness as philosophical purport. Yet this part 
ends with a passage aimed, strange to say, 
against the mockery of scepticism which de- 
serves quotation :— 


. wi a 6 “Avon's 
Ce n’est pas contre l’ombre étoilée un abri : 
Cela ne construit pas un toit sur notre téte 
Contre 1’Etre, sinistre et splendide tempéte. 
Cela n’empéche pas les monts d’étre debout, 
Cela ne fait pas taire un Vésuve qui bout, 
Ni les clairons de l’ombre aux bouches des Borées ; 
Cela n’empéche pas les mers démesurées 
D’offrir on ne sait quels hommages écumants 
A la pile planéte au fond desfirmaments . . .” 


Need we call attention to the beauty of the 
last three lines, which remind us of the pro- 
foundly mystical inspiration of Shelley’s Ode to 
the West Wind? 

The second part is called Philosophie, and 
likewise contains a criticism of the various 
positive religions, but this time seriously under- 
taken. The poet first attempts to show the 
element of contradiction in the notion of a 
positive God; then he brings out, as it were in 
an historical fresco, every series of crimes or 
follies for which the name of the religions has 
served as a pretext. Here the gift of eloquence 
and of imagery which makes Les Chdtiments 
M. Victor Hugo’s most original book is 
allowed free scope, and the finest lines occur. 
I must quote especially the declamatory passage 
at p. 83 :— 


‘* Fanatismes! Terreurs! Ja fable est sur les 
hommes ! 
Sur tous ces yeux fermés faisant de sombres 
sommes ! 
Quel 1éve! Quel monceau d’Olympes insensés ! 
Que deffroi! Que d’enfer!  Assez, prétres, 
assez ! 
La Bacchante aux flancs nus rit dans le bois 
infime, 
L’Indou qui saigne et pend aux crocs de fer, se 
pime ; 


La mire, avec la chair de son enfant, nourrit 

Le dieu-fournaise aux dents de feu, Baal-Rérith ; 
Ici, temple 4 la nuit ; 14, temple & la Famine. 

Le cheval de l’Iman de la Mecque chemine 

Sur des hommes couchés a terre qui lui font 

Un fumier de leur ime, un pavé de leur front. 


Que d’hommes oat vécu sans étre jamais nés !” 

The third part, eutitled Rien, gives the ma- 
terialictic or «empirical solution of the universe. 
There are, pe. hap;, a few crudities in this siate- 


ment which might make metaphysicians smile ;- 
but it is not the metaphysical side with which 

M. Victor Hugo is dealing. Itis on their moral 

side that he attacks the meee doctrines. He- 
takes up with great warmth the argument from 

good and evil, and from the necessity of a future 
life to repair the injustices of this world, and 

ends with the cry— 


Satan,” 


thus testifying that he prefers to the despairing 
nihilism of the materialists even the comeaption 
which he has just assailed with the utmost 
vehemence. The last two parts, which are 
called Des Voix and Conclusion, contain the. 
poet’s profession of faith after this twofold 
negation of the positive religions on the one 
hand and of atheism on the other. This faith. 
of M. Victor Hugo is wholly mystical. He 
confines himself to affirming a higher existence, 
beyond human ken, and a single line will 
suffice to render his theory comprehensible ; 
“Tl est, il est, il est, il est éperdument !” 

he says of God, thus confessing both his faith 

and his weakness. Those philosophers who are 

struck with the vague and summary character: 
of this conclusion, so like the cry of Parmenides, 

‘One, all; all, one!” will be comforted by 

reading a very beautiful page on the Hindu 

ascetics which recals the most marvellous 
passages in Les Orientules or La Légende des: 

Siécles :— 

‘** Contemplant ce qui n’a ni bord, ni temps, ni lieu, 
Absorbés dans la vue effrayante de Dieu, 
Farouches, ils sont li, chacun seul dans l’espice 
D’horreur qu'il a choisie an fond de l’ombre- 

épaisse, 
Faisant vers l’Inconnu toujours le méme effort, 
L’un, dans un vieux tombeau dont il semble le 
mort, 
L’autre, sinistre, assis dans un trou de tonnerre 
Au tronc prodigieux d’un cédre centenaire, 
L’autre, livide et nu, dans le creux d’un rocher, 
Muets, affreux, laissant les bétes s’approcher, 
Pas plus importunés sous leur fauve auiéole 
D’un tigre qui ragit que d’un oiseau qui vole, 
Le désert les a vus & jamaiss’accroupir! . . .”” 
This summary will enable the reader to under- 
stand at once the qualities and the defects of 

this new work by the author. of Hernani. A 

style wholly incomparable in its power, an 

intense spirituality, much warmth of soul ir 
presence of great ideas—such are its merits. 

Its defects result more especially from its ph lo- 

sophic poverty, and from M. Victor Hugo's. 

apparent ignorance of the theories of contem- 
porary exegesis. On this subject he has 
unfortunately remained stationary at the point 
reached by thinking men in 1825. He has not 
followed, with the philologists of our time, 
the history of religions through the history 
of words. While modern science shows 
us all religious conceptions as _legiti- 
mate in a certain sense, and all agreeing 
to manifest under ever-renewed symbols 
either the forces of nature or the energies: 
of the human soul, M. Victor Hugo seems to 
believe, with Voltaire—and, it must be added, 
with many of his fellow-countrymen—that 
religious development is a purely factitious- 
work, as it were a great political plot, intended 
to perpetuate the oppression of the great of this 
world by basing it upon the terrors of the 
small. Then passion blinds him, and prevents 
him from seizing the element of acquired 
morality that enters into the positive dogmas, 
which may, indeed, furnish occasion for abuses, 
but which nevertheless remain the ouly schook 
of virtue open tothe people. But perhaps we 
ought to ask nothing from a poet but fine 
images and eloquence. It has been seen that 

M. Victor Hugo shows no falling off in this 

respect at the age of seventy-cight from the 

standard which he reached in 1818 when he 








wrote his first Odes. If his new book does not 


‘* Rien ! oh ! Reprends ce rien, gouffre, et rends-nous - 
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add to his glory, which is impossible, yet it | regard 


does not detract from it—and that is a great 
thing if we remember the feebleness of Voltaire’s 


ter ~— or the obscurity of the second 
san of Faust. PAUL BovuRGeET. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A MISQUOTATION. 
9 Rei Lion Square, W.C. : May 10, 1880. 

Can any of your readers help me to the first 
origin of a persistent misquotation which forms 
the title and subject of a picture of Mr. 
Calderon’s in the Royal Academy ? 

It is this: ‘‘ Captives of his bow and spear.” 
Most persons, I assume, suppose it to be a 
Biblical phrase. But the Biblical collocation is 
usually ‘‘sword and bow,” as may be seen in 
Gen. xlviii. 22; Josh. xxiy. 12; 1 Sam. xviii. 
4; 2 Kings vi. 22; Psa. xliv. 6; Hos. i. 7, 
ii, 18; the first of which passages seems the 
suggestive one. ‘‘ Bow and spear” or ‘‘ bow 
and lance” are found in Psa. xlvi. 9; Jer. vi. 
23, 1.42; Neh. iv. 16; but not with the context 
implied. R. F. LITTLEDALE. 








ON A PASSAGE IN ‘‘ HAMLET,” III. iv. 160, ETC. 
Cambridge: May 8, 1280. 

There is probably no great difference of 

opinion between Mr. Spalding and myself with 





to the general meaning of the passage in 
Hamlet’s address to his mother. No doubts he 
counsels her to “‘ acquire that virtue in which 
she is so conspicuously wanting.” All I contend 
for is that he does not do so in the words, 

*¢ Assume a virtue if you have it not,” 
which is only to be a step in the process of 
acquisition. . Spalding, if I understand him 
aright, regards ‘‘assume” as describing the 
process from beginning to end. To me it ap- 
pears to denote the beginning only. This is the 
real issue between us. ‘' To assume a virtue,” 
he says, is ‘‘to acquire a virtue.” If so, then 
to assume a title is the same thing as to acquire 
a title. It may be that his interpretation gives 
a richer and truer meaning fo the word, but I 
submit it is not Shakespeare’s meaning nor in 
accordance with his e. I therefore adhere 
to my previous explanation, which is consistent 
with the context and not self-contradictory. 

W. Aupis Wricurt. 





King’s College, London: May 8, 1880. 

May I just say that the idea that Shakspere 
teaches false morality in the well-known line 

*¢ Assume a virtue if you have it not” 

arises entirely, not from any misunderstanding 
of the word assume (Mr. Aldis Wright has surely 
made its meaning plain enough if there could 
be any doubt about it), but through cutting off 
the line from its context? Mr. Spalding men- 
tions those who dissociate the line from its 
context ; but he does not seem to see that, if it is 
not so dissociated, the word ‘‘ assume” needs no 
new gloss, but has, and it must have, its ordinary 
sense. Shakspere vertainly does say, ‘‘ Wear the 
guise of a virtue, even if you do not possess that 
virtue ;” but the context explains the seemingly 
immoral mandate. The guise or habit is to be 
worn in the hope that it may assist the growth 
—the uisition—of the virtue. Now such 
quoters of the line as so justly offend Mr. 
Spalding forget the context altogether—forget 
the worthy purpose for which the virtuous guise 
is to be worn; and, in fact, suggest that it is to 
be worn to deceive others—to make others 
believe that the wearer of it really possesses the 
virtue. 

Once sever a line from its context, and strange 
things may be made of it. It was Archbishop 
Whateley, I think, who pointed out that, if we 
allowed ourselves the liberty of ignoring the 
surroundings of a phrase, we could discover in 
the New Testament such a sentiment as ‘‘ Hang 
all the law and the prophets” ! 

Joun W. HALzEs. 





Clifton : May 10, 1880. 

In the AcADEMY of May 8 Mr. Spalding says: 
—‘*Many people” (because they adopt the 
popular meaning of asswme in Hamlet, ILI.iv. 160) 
thereby ‘‘ defend all manner of minor immor- 
alities and hypocrisies,” and cite Shakspere as 
one who justifies them in so doing. 

Whatever meaning Hamlet may have had in 
this passage, there can be no doubt that in 
Comedy of Errors, IIT. ii. 1-28, Luciana is giving 
advice which involves, in its usual and popular 
signification, the counsel to ‘‘assume a virtue 
if you have it not.” She says to him whom she 
believes to be her brother-in-law, with reference 
to the neglect which she supposes her sister to 
have suffered at his hands— 


‘* Or if vou like elsewhere, do it by stealth. 
Muffle your false love with some show of blind- 
ness. 
* 2 * . * 
Apparel vice like virtue’s harbinger ; 
Bear a fair presence, though your heart be 
tainted ; 
Teach sin the carriage of a holy saint. 
Be secret false; what need she be acquainted ?” 


Did anyone ever seriously think that by giving 
these words to one of his characters Shakspere 


stands ‘‘committed to the appalling doctrine 
that hypocrisy in morals is to be commended 
and cultivated”? This.is the conclusion which 
Mr. Spalding seems to think follows on what 
Mr. Furnivall calls the ‘‘ Victorian” meaning of 
assume in the passage from Hamlet (ACADEMY, 
April 24, 1880). Even granting that the 
‘** Victorian” meaning is correct, I must enter 
my _— against such a depreciatory estimate 
of Shakspere’s morality, which credits him 
with the vices of which his characters are the 
warning examples, L, M. GrirrirHs,. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, May 17,4p.m. Asiatic: Auniversary. 
Tuxzspay, May 18, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘* American 
Political Ideas,” by J. Fiske, 
8pm. Society of Arts: *‘ Arts, Commerce, Recent 
Advances, and Future Prospects of Maiagascar,” by the 
Rev. Jas. Sibree, 
Wepnespay, May 19,7 pm. Meteorological. 
730 p.m, Education Society: Presidunt’s Address; 
“A Review of the Discussions on Kducation as a 
Science,” by Prof. A. Bain. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Trade Routes between 
England, Norway, and Siberia,’ by Lieut. G. T. Temple, 
8 p.m. Archaeol Association: ‘* Ptolemy’s 
Measurements of the South Coast,” by H. Bradley; 
** British Earthworks near Weston-super-Mare,” by C. 
W. Dymond. 
Tuurspay, May 20, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Buddhist 
Sacred Books.” by T. W. Rhys Davids. 
7p.m, Numismatic. 
8 p.m. Chemical. 
8p.m. Society of Arts: “Some Recent Advances in 
the Science of Photography,” by Capt. Abney. 
Farpay, May 21,8 p.m. Philological: President’s Address; 
** English Place-Names,” by Mr, Walter-Browne. 
9p.m. Royal Institution : ** Electricity in Zransitu,”’ 
by W. Spottiswoode. 
Sarurpay, May 22,3 p.m. Royal Institution : ‘‘ The Drama- 
tists before Shakspere,” by Prot. H. Morley. 
3p.m. Physical. 
3.45 p.m. Botanic. 





SCIENCE, 

Early Man in Britain, and his Place in the 

Tertiary Period. By W. Boyd Dawkins, 
M.A., F.R.S., &c. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Lieut from two opposite quarters has of late 
years broken in upon the study of early man. 
Just as two sets of engineers driving a tunnel 
from opposite ends will eventually meet, so 
the antiquary, as he recedes beyond the verge 
of history, meets the geologist advancing 
towards the human period ; and the two en- 
quirers, thus finding themselves on common 
ground, join hands over the study of pre- 
historic man. It is true that valuable con- 
tributions to this subject have sometimes been 
made by the pure geologist, and sometimes 
by the pure archaeologist; but these’ have 
been individual discoveries, and nothing more. 
A general and unprejudiced view of the entire 
subject can be taken by neither of these 
specialists without the aid of the other—the 
one sees too much of this side, the other too 
much of that; and it needs a man of rare 
attainments to combine these opposite views 
into a faithful picture. The needful com- 
bination of geological and archaeological 
knowledge is fortunately possessed in a con- 
spicuous degfee by the distinguished Professor 
of Geology at Owens College. Yet it is no 
secret that Prof. Boyd Dawkins is a geologist 
first and an archaeologist afterwards. It may 
therefore be fairly expected that in any dis- 
cussion of this two-sided subject he will 
naturally take care to keep the geological side 
turned well to the front. The reader will 
feel, in short, that he is in the hands of an 
antiquarian geologist rather than of a geo- 
logical antiquary. 

Such is the impression left upon the student 
who takes up the noble volume which Prof, 








| Dawkins has just given to the world. The 
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geologist, at least in the early part of the 
book, peeps out at every page. Early man 
is, to our author, a mammalian fossil whose 
range in time is to be determined with pre- 
cision. The records of the rocks are accord- 
ingly searched for the first appearance of 
human remains, and where search fails to 
discover them arguments are adduced to 
account for their absence. ‘The rashest 
radical in anthropology will hardly expect to 
find primitive man in any rocks older than 
the Tertiary epoch. It is only, therefore, 
with the Cainozoic or Tertiary strata that 
anthropologists need concern themselves, and 
the great problem which our author seeks to 
solve, as suggested by his title, is the determi- 
nation of man’s place in the Tertiary period. 
It should be mentioned, in passing, that Prof. 
Dawkins uses the term “Tertiary” with 
considerable elasticity, stretching it far beyond 
its original Lyellian meaning, and causing it to 
cover the Pleistocene, the Prehistoric, and the 
Historic periods. 

In the oldest of the Tertiary strata, form- 
ing the Eocene group, the palaeontologist has 
never met with the faintest trace of human 
remains. Nor does Prof. Dawkins believe 
that they ever will be found there. So far as 
we at present know, only a single living genus 
of the mammalia is represented in the Eocene 
fauna of Europe, and that one genus is of 
marsupial type. ‘‘To seek for highly spe- 
cialised man in a fauna where no living genus 
of placental mammal was present would 
be,”’ says Prof. Dawkins, “ an idle and hope- 
less quest.’’ It may obviously be objected 
that, although no representatives of recent 
genera of the higher mammalia have as yet 
been found in the Eocene rocks, their non- 
discovery does not necessarily imply their 
non-existence. Negative evidence is always a 
dangerous basis on which to found any 
generalisation, as the history of geology 
abundantly proves. Nevertheless, we feel 
that Prof. Dawkins is perfectly justified in 
dismissing the question of Eocene man as 
outside the range of practical science. 

Advancing to the Miocene strata, the 
palaeontologist finds a large number of living 
genera, but no living species, of land mammal. 
Hence, says our author, “it will be seen how 
improbable, nay, how impossible, it is that 
man, as we know him now, the highest and most 
specialised of all created forms, should have 
had a place in the Miocene world.” And yet 
many anthropologists of eminence have felt 
justified in believing that man dwelt in 
France as far back as mid-Miocene times. 
Witness, say they, the chipped and _fire- 
marked flints of Thenay ; not to mention the 
notched bones of Pouancé. But even if it be 
admitted that these stones and bones do 
exhibit traces of artificial treatment, Prof. 
Dawkins is disposed to regard them as the 
work of an ape, and not of aman. No an- 
thropoid ape at the present day, so far as we 
know, is a stone-chipper or a bone-cutter ; but 
Prof. Dawkins suggests that our Pithecoid 
contemporaries may, after all, be but the 
degenerate descendants of a noble ancestry, 
stretching back to the Miocene period. 

Pliocene man, in spite of all that has been 
said about him in France and in Italy, is much 
too shadowy a personage to be recognised by 
Prof. Dawkins. The reputed discoveries of 


human remains in Pliocene deposits are dis- 
missed as utterly unsatisfactory; and the 
author holds that, “‘ as the evidence stands at 
present, the geological record is silent as to 
man’s appearance in Europe in the Pliocene 
age.” His appearance is admitted, however, 
to be improbable, rather than impossible; 
for one living species of mammal has already 
been found in Pliocene deposits ; and if one 
such species is known, who can say how many 
others may exist and yet be unknown? 

It is not until the geologist rises to the 
study of the Pleistocene period that he finds 
indisputable proof of man’s existence. The 
earliest men have left their simple flint flakes 
in the lower brick-earth of the Thames 
Valley, where they have been unearthed by the 
Rev. Osmund Fisher and by Messrs. Cheadle 
and Woodward. These deposits are referred 
by Prof. Dawkins to the mid-Pleistocene 
series. As to Mr. Skertchly’s discovery of 
implements in the Brandon beds, Prof. Daw- 
kins is disposed to admit the validity of part 
of the evidence, and he therefore does not 
deny that man dwelt in East Anglia before 
the upper boulder-clay had ceased to be 
deposited. 

We have been tempted to dwell upon the 
early portion of Prof. Dawkins’s book because 
it is here that its novelty seems chiefly to 
rest. Yet it must not be supposed that the 
interest ceases, though it centres, there. In 
fact, there ‘is scarcely a single page in- the 
book, out of its full five hundred pages, which 
may not be read with interest by the student of 
early man. And by the non-geological reader 
the latter part will perhaps be read with 
greater relish than the earlier. For, in pene- 
trating to the very oldest vestiges of man’s 
existence, the enquirer feels that much is 
necessarily uncertain, and all is more or less 
hazy. Our view of the earliest occupants of 
this country is exceedingly dim. We see men 
but as trees walking; and it is not until 
we have made considerable advance that 
our vision clears up, and the outline of pre- 
historic man shapes itself with distinctness. 
Our acquaintance with the rude palaeolithic 
hunter of the river-drifts, notwithstanding all 
that has been written, is still but meagre. 
We know more, however, of the cave men, 
with their neat carvings and quaint engrav- 
ings; still more of the agriculturat folk of 
neolithic times; and, most of all, of the 
cultured people of the bronze age. On every 
one of these stages of man’s development, 
Prof. Dawkins discourses in a way which is 
well worth listening to—clearly, pleasantly, 
and learnedly. His book, moreover, is well 
arranged, freely illustrated, and handsomely 
got up. And, in short, since Sir John Lub- 
bock wrote his masterly work on prehistoric 
times, we have met with no English book 
which takes so clear and comprehensive a 
view, both geological and archaeological, of 
the fascinating study of early man. 

F. W. Rupier. 








Indian 


Miscellaneous Essays relating to 
By Brian Houghton Hodgson. 


Subjects. 
(Triibner.) 


Tuis is a remarkable volume of the collective 
Essays of a remarkable man, who in green old 





writings date back to a period when men of. 
sixty were still boys‘at school, and these. 
Essays register the high-water mark of a 
particular branch of linguistic knowledge © 
which up to this date has never been exceeded. 
At a time when one portion of the influential 
classes in India were laying undue stress 
upon the study of Sanskrit, « language which 
has been dead for centuries, and a second 
went to the other extreme of making English 
the vehicle of instruction of the people of 
India, Mr. Hodgson saw that it was by means 
of the vernacular alone that any general 
enlightenment of a nation could be attained, 
and the principles which he preached in vain 
have become the rule of practice now. 

More than this, Mr. Hodgson, availing 
himself of the rare opportunities which a resi. 
dence of twenty years at the capital of the 
kingdom of Nepal in the sub-Himalayan ran 
afforded, deliberately studied the manners 
and languages of the numerous tribes which 
occupied what is now known as the field of 
the Tibeto-Burman family. With pen in hand 
he interviewed deputations of Hill-men, and 
jotted down vocabularies and colloquial 
phrases which fell from the mouths of 
different specimens of humanity at different 
stages of civilisation, and threw a light into 
recesses never previously, or since, explored. 
Some portion of these results, hitherto 
scattered in the volumes of serials, are col- 
lected in these volumes, and are a mine of 
wealth to the student of the languages of 
India. All the vocabularies brought together 
in the course of his laborious researches are 
designed to show the validity of his opinion 
that all the non-Aryans of India are essen- 
tially of one stock, and came from that offcina 
gentium, the trans-Himaliyan regions of 
Central Asia. This dictum (with the ex- 
clusion of the great Dravidian family of South 
India, who assuredly hailed from Western 
Asia), has been provisionally accepted by 
subsequent labourers in the same field, but 
much ,remains still to be done to place the 
a7 on the solid ground of demonstrated 

act. 

Nor was this the only virgin field which 
was worked by the indefatigable Resident of 
Nepal. In the field of natural science he 
led the way also, and found time to enrich 
our zoological annals with seventy-one papers 
on the mammals and fifty-two on the birds of 
the sub-Himaliya. It was also his good 
fortune to discover the existence in Nepal of 
an independent Buddhistic literature of 
undoubted authenticity and the highest im- 
portance. Where he could not secure originals, 
he had copies prepared under his immediate 
supervision, and transmitted them to Calcutta, 
Paris, London, and Oxford. How highly 
they were valued by scholars is evidenced by 
the fact that Eugéne Burnouf, one of tho 
greatest of scholars, dedicated his last great 
work to Mr. Hodgson, as founder of the true 
study of Buddhism. St.-Hilaire, Regnier, 
Max Miller, and all other scholars who have 
made Indian Buddhism or the non-Aryan 
vernaculars of India their study have 
acknowledged the debt that they owed to the 
‘author of these volumes. In addition to this, 
with a rare munificence Mr. Hodgson presented 
a unique specimen of Tibetan literature in 334 
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and hundreds of zoological specimens to the 
British Museum. It is characteristic of this 
country that, though he was decorated with 
the order of the Legion of Honour by Louis- 
Philippe, and had a gold medal struck in his 
honour by the Asiatic Society of Paris, here 
he has been undecorated and unrecognised ; 
but the volumes now before us, in addition to 
the volume published in 1874, will serve to 
maintain his reputation as one of the greatest 
and most original workmen in the great 
Indian field. 

The book before us is by no means light read- 
ing. The casual reader will turn over its pages 
in despair; the man of science whose tastes 
are attracted in another direction will place it 
respectfully on his bookshelves ; but to those 
who take an interest in the manners and 
customs of the people of India and their 
languages it will ever be instructive and sug- 
gestive. They will learn that the majority 
of the people of India, though some of them 
speak Aryan languages, and all are more or 
less imbued with Aryan civilisation, are not 
in race or origin Aryan, as is generally sup- 
posed. Affinities, undreamt of before, be- 
twixt races with most distant habitats are here 
clearly indicated. New worlds seem to be 
opening out of languages and dialects; new 
conceptions of the mode in which tribes are 
broken up by defeat or disease ; the existence 
of a language such as the Kiranti, with seven- 
teen dialects, conveys an idea of the pro- 
cess by which forms of speech have been 
differentiated. The language field of Nepal 
still remains the peculiar preserve of Hodgson 
as he left it twenty-five years ago; and if, in 
the fields of Assam and Burma and Central 
and Southern India, our knowledge, owing to 
the labours of men like Caldwell and Dalton 
and Phayre, has been extended, and new ter- 
minologiesand classifications have been worked 
out, still this progress has been made on the 
lines and along the spoor marked out by the 
great pioneer through the previously unexplored 
forest. The use of Hodgson’s vocabularies 
has given reputation to more than one com- 
piler ; and the perusal of such treatises as the 
one with which this book commences, on the 
Kooch, Bodo, and Dhimal tribes, has been, 
and will long remain, the best model for any 
young scholar who wishes to try his ’prentice 
hand on a faithful and intelligible delineation 

of the characteristics of an unknown race. 

The letters on “ The Pre-eminence of the 
Vernaculars,” though written as far back as 

1848, have a peculiar and continuous value, 
as one of the epidemics to which statesman- 
ship in India is periodically liable exhibits 
itself in an insane and useless desire to sup- 
plant the great vernaculars of British India 
by the English language. That whole nation- 
alities have changed their vernacular language 
is evidenced by the notorious examples of 
Syria and Egypt; but the process must be a 
slow “one, and far exceeds the power of an 
Emperor of Russia or Empress of India. 
These letters produced permanent practical 
good at the time, before the educational 
system of British India had settled down on 
a healthy vernacular basis, and: as recently as 
1871 they were quoted in Returns made to the 
House of Commons. 

The learned public are indebted to Dr. 
Reinhold Rost, of the India Office Library, for 


the care with which this book has been edited, 
and to Mr. Triibner for his enterprise in un- 
dertaking the publication of a work which 
the Government of India had declined. We 
trust that scores of copies will be purchased 
and distributed to such officials in India as 
are likely to profit by it in the prosecution of 
similar researches. Rogert Cust. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Lieut. G. Bove’s plan of an Antarctic ex- 
pedition appesrs in the last number of the 
Bollettino of the Italian Geographical Society. 
Provision is to be made for spending two winters 
within the Antarctic circle—viz., under long. 
110° W. and long. 90° E. of Greenwich. The 
cost of the expedition is estimated at 600,000 frs., 
and it is hoped to raise this large sum by a 
public subscription. 


Count SzEcHENYI, Lieut. Kreitner, and Dr. 
Loczy are reported to have arrived at Rangoon 
on March 12. They traversed a portion of 
Eastern Tibet, access to Lhassa being denied 
them, and their observations are stated to throw 
much light upon the hydrographical features of 
Central Asia. The Irawadi is said to rise much 
farther to the north than was hitherto supposed, 
and for a considerable portion of its course it 
runs parallel with the Brahmaputra. 


WE have received four volumes of the Journal 
of the American Geographical and Statistical 
Society. In. variety of contents they cannot 
vie with some of our European publications of 
the same class, but they nevertheless contain 
some valuable papers on American explorations 
which deserve to - widely read. Chief Justice 
Daly’s annual address is a standing feature. 
It furnishes an able summary of geographical 
work done throughout the world, dwelling more 
especially upon the labours of surveyors and 
explorers within the limits of the United 
States. 


WE are glad to learn that the opinion which 
we were aie to express on April 24 regardiug 
Col. Prejevalsky and his expedition has been 
confirmed even sooner than might have been 
expected, news having reached St. Petersburg, 
via Peking, at the end of last week, announcing 
that on March 20 he was at Sining-fu. He appears 
to have entered Thibet last year, but was com- 
pelled by the Lamas to retreat when within one 
hundred miles of Lhassa. He is reported to 
have wintered in the mountains in Northern 
Thibet at an elevation of sixteen thousand feet, 
and intended to spend the spring and the early 
part of the summer in exploring the sources of 
the Yellow River. After that he proposed to 
cross Mongolia to Kiachta, which he expected 
to reach in August. 


WE hear that the Abbé Guyot, who early 
last summer — the second Algerian 
missionary expedition to East Central Africa, 
and accompanied it as far as Tabora, is about 
to return to Europe in order to prepare another 
expedition, also destined for the same region. 
The new party will consist of over twent 
members, who have already been chosen ; and, 
profiting by the Church Missionary Society’s 
experience of the greater economy of that 
route, they will make their way to the Lake 
region by way of the Nile. 

Estudios geogrdficos histéricos de Espafia, by 
A. Fernandez Guerra, with maps under the 
supervision of the Instituto Geogrifico, is in 
preparation at Madrid at the Government 
expense. 


A GEOLOGICAL map of the whole of the United 
States is being-prepared by Prof. Hitchcock, of 
Dartmouth University. 


By the last mail from Zanzibar news has 





the heavy rains, will leave the Belgian station 
at Karema, on the east shore of Lake Tan- 
ganyika, for Nyangwé, in Manyema, on the 
UpperCongo. He will there make preparations 
for the arrival of Mr. H. M. Stanley and the 
Belgian trading expedition from the West Coast, 
though it seems very doubtful when they will 
succeed in reaching Nyangwé. M. Popelin has 
availed himself of his stay at Karema to take a 
series of meteorological observations. 


M. Burpo, with the third Belgian expedition, 
arrived at Mpwapwa from Saadani on February 
18, having accomplished the march in only 
twenty-three days without any mishap, and he 
has sent home a detailed report of his journey. 
He speaks highly of Mpwapwa, which he de- 
scribes as very salubrious on account of its posi- 
tion inthe midst of mountains. M. Burdo started 
the next day with a small! party to visit the 
Matamombo lakes to the south-east, and appears 
to have found some little difficulty in reaching 
them owing to the mountainous nature of the 
country and the dense forests, through which 
he had literally to cut his way. He intended 
to leave Mpwapwa for Lake Tanganyika on 
February 23, and hoped to be able to cross the 
dreaded Ugogo region by forced marches in 
from ten to fifteen days. 


Amone the results of their observations 
during their recent expedition in Western 
Africa, we learn that MM. Capello and Ivens 
found that the climate of the regions explored 
improved according to the elevation reached, 
and that the Bihé and Bailundo tribes were the 
most advanced in every respect. The River 
Quanza was found to have its origin in a lagoon 
on the Bihé plateau some three or four miles 
long and about a mile broad. The Cassai takes 
its rise on the Quisco plateau at an altitude of 
5,200 feet. This region stretches from west to 
east, and is considered to form the water-part- 
ing of the great basins of the Congo and 
Zambesi Rivers. With a view to studying the 
course of the Quango more effectually, the two 
explorers separated, one following each bank. 
This investigation appears to have been no easy 
task, for, in addition to the numerous windings 
of the river caused by the undulating nature of 
the country, the explorers experienced great 
difficulties from the many affluents of the river 
and the cataracts, some of which are nearly 
two hundred feet in height. 


Mr. R. GorpDon, an executive engineer in 
British Burmah, has for some time been 
engaged on an important work, of which he has 
recently published the first two volumes at 
Rangoon, under the title of A Report on 
the Irrawaddy River. These volumes deal 
with the hydrography, hydrology, and 
hydraulics of the river, and contain besides 
Appendices and Supplement. The first volume 
is illustrated with hydrographical, hypsometri- 
cal, and orographical maps of Thibet and the 
neighbouring countries, together with a hyeto- 
graphical map of India. The third and 
concluding volume of this elaborate Report, 
with the Atlas of plates, is in course of prepara- 
tion. 

Ir is said that the Government of Western 
Australia intend shortly to make an attempt to 
open out the country in the neighbourhood of 
Beagle Bay, where good land is believed to 
exist, and that a party will be sent there under 
Mr. Alex. Forrest, who has lately returned to 
Perth from his exploration of the interior. 


Dr. ScHOFIELD and Mr. R. J. Landale have 
lately left for China to join the China Inland 
Mission in the interior of the country. As they 
have both gone through a course of scientific 
instruction before starting, it may be hoped 
that their journeys will be productive of useful 
results to geography. 





been received that M. Popelin, after the end of 
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turned from a journey, undertaken at the 
request of the committee of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, to the principal Biblical 
sites in Lower Egypt, and in particular from 
the tract of country between San, the ancient 
Zoan, and the Serbonian Lake, through which, 
according to the theory taken up and advocated 
by Brugsch-Bey and since accepted by Prof. 
Sayce, the Israelites passed at the time of 
the Exodus. The result of Mr. Chester’s 
explorations will be published in the next 
Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Fund. 
We hear that he has been compelled to abandon 
this theory, as he has discovered that the geo- 
graphical and physical features of Serbonis are 
in actual conflict with it, and utterly incom- 
oe any tract of water bearing the name 
am Sfif. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Practical Geology.—The current number of the 
Proceedings of the Geologists’ Association con- 
tains the inaugural address which was delivered 
at the commencement of this session by Prof. T. 
Rupert Jones, the president of the association. 
The subject of this address is ‘‘ The Practical 
Advantages of Geological Knowledge.” Prof. 
Jones takes a masterly view of the objects of 
geology and of its place in the family of the 
natural sciences; he then deals in detail with 
the economic aspect of the subject, showing the 
relation of geology to mining, agriculture, 
engineering, geography, and landscape-painting, 
but especially enlarging upon its value to the 
military officer. The army has the credit of 
having trained several eminent geologists, such 
as De la Beche, Murchison, and Portlock; and 
the close relation between the science of war 
and the study of geology is ably pointed out by 
Prof. Jones, whose connexion with the military 
and staff colleges at Sandhurst gives peculiar 
value to his remarks on this subject. 


Introductory Science Primer. By T. H. Huxley, 
F.B.S. (Macmillan.) This work, which was 
originally advertised to appear with the well- 
known Primers of Profs. Roscoe, Geikie, and 
Balfour Stewart, has been ea oy for many 
years, partly by the ill-health of the author, and 
partly by the many demands upon his 
time. It is divided into three main sections, 
which treat respectively of Nature and 
Science, of Material Objects, and of Im- 
material Objects. The facts which are 
accumulated in each separate section are both 
philosophical and experimental; yet we confess 
we do not consider that the study of the more 
special Science Primers will be much, if at all, 
eg by the perusal of the present one. 

ome of the aphorisms are very forcible and 
condensed, such as ‘‘ Chance and accident are 
only aliases of ignorance ;” ‘‘ Natural laws are 
not commands, but assertions respecting the in- 
variable order of nature;” ‘‘ Scientific experi- 
ment is scientific observation performed under 
accurately known artificial conditions.’ Such 
sayings should, indeed, be constantly used by 
the teacher while he is making use of the other 
Primers. But, beyond this, we do not think 
the book will be very useful for teaching pur- 
poses, and we must own to a considerable 
feeling of disappointment as the result of the 
careful perusal of a long-expected book from 
the pen of one of our foremost men of science. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE present number of the Anglia (vol. 
iii., No. 2 opens with a careful examination 
by H. ood (New Bedford, U.S.A.) into 


‘the influence of Chaucer upon James I. 


of Scotland in he King’s Quair, in which, 
by a comparison of numerous passages, 
the writer reverses Pinkerton’s assertion that 
‘not one Scottish poet has imitated him 





(Chaucer) or is in the least indebted to him ; ” 
and maintains, on the contrary, both that James 
acknowledged ‘‘ my maisteris dere, Gowere and 
Ohaucere,” and that he studied and imitated 
many of Chaucer’s poems, particularly Troilus 
and Cressida and the Knightes Tale. It is a 
pity, however, that, with plenty of sound 
material, the writer, who is evidently a student 
of recent Chaucer criticism, has not had the 
courage to let the spurious and doubtful poems 
alone; it can only introduce confusion and 
weaken his argument to adduce comparisons 
with The Cuckoo and, Nightingale or The Flower 
and Leaf as instances of Chaucer’s influence. 
Justly comparing the beautiful little poem 
Divine Trust, attributed to James, with 
Chaucer's Good Counseil, the complete four- 
stanza version of the latter printed by Mr. 
Furnivall in 1867 (though contained in Dr. 
Morris’s revised Aldine edition) has escaped Mr. 
Wood’s notice. In an interesting essay upon 
the debts of Spenser’s Shepherd’s Calendar to 
the eclogues of the Carmelite monk, John 
Baptist Mantuanus, F. Kluge (Strassburg) 
comes to the conclusion that, while Man- 
tuanus was the model for his moral and 
satirical, as Virgil was for his elegiac and erotic 
eclogues, Spenser, with all these obligations, 
did not lose his originality. H. Varnhagen 
gives the Complaint of Maximian and the Say- 
ings of St. Bernard in continuation of Middle- 
English poems from MS3.; and the indefati- 
gable and scholarly student of saint-lore, C. 
Horstmann, contributes four Prose Legends—St. 
Winifred from Caxton’s and John Mirk’s ver- 
sions ; fifteen short Mary-Legends, St. Dorothea, 
and the life and miracles of S¢. Jerome, in nine- 
teen chapters, all from Lambeth MS. 432. G. 
Schleich devotes some pages to Nehab’s disser- 
tation on the Old-English Cato; other notices 
deal with Arber’s English Garner, Schleich’s 
Prolegomena ad Carmen de Rolando Anglicum, 
Hermann’s Shakespeare der Ktimpfer, and Leo’s 
Four Chapters of North’s Plutarch. M. Traut- 
mann has some brief remarks on the spread of 
the Northumbrian r, and H. Varnhagen on the 
etymology of catch. 


Altindisches Leben. Von Heinrich Zimmer 
(Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung.) At 
the fourth meeting of the Oriental Congress, 
held at Florence in the autumn of 1878, a prize 
was offered for the best essay on ‘‘ Le vicende 
della civilt} ariana nell’ India,” and it was 
awarded to the work of Heinrich Zimmer. 
The essay is now swollen by additions and 
corrections into a substantial octavo volume 
of some 470 pages, but it is stated in the 
Preface that the alterations have reached 
only to the details, and that the book 
is substantially the same as the prize essay. 
In that case the essay must have afforded 
a remarkable contrast to the ordinary prize 
essay. Herr Zimmer’s book—if he has earned 
bis doctor’s degree he modestly suppresses the 
title—is a clear statement in orderly arrange- 
ment of-carefully selected and verified facts 
illustrative of the manners and life of ancient 
India in the times of the Vedas. There is no 
theorising and no eloquence, but there is evi- 
dence of much careful and conscientious labour, 
and the result is a most accurate and complete 
account of the subject discussed. The work 
will be especially useful to those interested in 
the history of primitive culture, as it collects 
and supplements the information hitherto 
scattered in Prof. Roth’s contributions to the 
Petersburg Dictionary and in the works of Dr. 
Muir and other writers on the civilisation of 
the early Indian Aryans. The reader will 
here find all the information which the author 
has been able to collect from the Vedas con- 
cerning the geographical and tribal divisions, the 
customs, laws, agriculture, food, clothing, and 
amusements, and the marriage, burial, and 
family customs of the Vedic times, 





——_ 


THE American Journal of Philology, edited b 
hed oat 4 


Prof. Gildersleeve and publis essrs, 
Macmillan and Co., is the name of a new periodi. 
eal to which we cordially wish success. Half 
the number is on oe by abstracts of articles 
in various French, English, German, and Greek 
philological journals, a most useful and valuable 
feature which we would recommend for imita. 
tion to the editors of our own Journal of Philo. 
logy. There are also short reviews of some 
books, including Prof. Whitney’s admirable 
Sanskrit Grammar and Vincent’s Handbook to 
Modern Greek. The first article, by W. W. 
Goodwin, is on the phrases Sika: ard cupBdrwy 
and dita cupPéraau in Thukydidés, the latter of 
which he determines to mean ‘“‘ business suits;” 
the second is by F. Carter,.on “ Two German 
Scholars on One of Goethe’s*Masquerades,” but 
contributes nothing original to the subject ; the 
third, which is also somewhat disappointing, is by 
L. R. Packard on Geddes’ Problem of the Homeric 
Poems; and the fourth is a learned paper by 
the editor on ‘‘ The Encroachments of uf on ob 
in Later Greek. Then follow some interesting 
notes by T. Davidson on the Dionysion at 
Marathon, which he shows to have existed there 
by the side of at least one tomb; on a fragment 
of Korinna (Bergk No. 2); on @ passage in 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics (A. 7), which he mends 
very neatly; and on the cotrupt passage in 
Pausanias I, xxyi. 5, where he proves from Hat. 
viii. 55 that the word éAala must be supplied, 
the olive having really been within the precincts 
of the naos of the Erekhtheion. A. C. Merriam 
supports the signification of ‘‘ invisible” given 
to ai{nrov in Il. ii. 318 by a reference to Od. 
xiii. 168-78; and A. S. Cook endeavours to 
show that ‘‘ aphaeresis of initial A, standing for 
Indo-European &, is not unknown in the Anglo. 
Saxon period.” The Journal will contain 
articles on Oriental philology as well as on 
classical philology. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Society oF Bretican ARcHAEOLOGY.—( Tuesday, 
May 4.) 


Dr. S. Biron, President, in the Chair.—A com- 
munication was read from M. Paul Pierret on 
‘*The Libation Vase of Osor-ur, preserved in the 
Museum of the Louvre (No. 908).” This vase, of 
the Saitic epoch, is of bronze, and of an oblong 
form, covered with an inscription finely traced with 
a pointed instrument. The text has been published 
by M. Pierret in the second volume of his ‘‘ Recueil 
d’Inscriptions du Louvre,” in the eighth number of 
the Htudes Hgyptologiques.—Dr. Birch read a paper 
on ‘*The Monuments of the Reign of Tirhaka.” 
It contained an account of the historical monu- 
ments of Taharga found in Egypt, and especially 
of an inscription, published by Le Vcte. Jacques de 
Rougé, recording the fact of Taharga having 
mounted the throne of Egypt in his twentieth 
year; and it also gave an account of the inscrip- 
tions of Mentuemha, the petty king of Thebes and 
supporter of Taharga, mentioned in the inscription 
of Thebes published by Mariette-Pasha, The 
paper also contained a mention of some minor 
monuments of the same monarch, in different 
collections, illustrating his reign. Unfortunately 
they are few in number, but they show that his 
sway in Egypt was sufliciently protracted to have 
left very permanent traces of his power. The 
paper likewise included a réswmé of the history of 
Taharga, as known from the Assyrian monuments, 
especially in connexion with the annals of Assur- 
banipal, which contain the narrative of the advance 
of the Assyrian forces as far as Meroe, after driving 
Taharga out of Egypt. This kingdom was 
governed at the time by chiefs of Nomes 4s 
Assyrian viceroys, and they were temporarily 
sabdued by Taharga, with whom they made an 
alliance. ‘The epoch of Taharga is one of tran- 
sition, foreign influences having by that time 


completely penetrated the country. The oldest 
demotic writing is of his reign; and that he was 
master of the whole of Egypt is proved by th¢ 
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death of an Apis having occurred in it, and the 
age of Taharga representing for the first time 

itive chronology. The history of this king has 
really been recently obtained from the monuments 
of Egypt and Assyria, Although the period is not, 
from the int of view of ptian monuments, 
one of high importance, all evidence afforded from 
Egyptian sources is precious, as adding to the 
knowledge already possessed of an obscure period 
in E piikn history.—The following paper was 
read by the Secretary : ‘‘An Examination of the 
Assyrian Ideograph mi,” by Robert Brown, Jun. 
After stating that the phonetic Akkadian values of 
the sign were mi, vi, gig, and ku, and their Assyrian 
equivalents tsalmu, erilu, shade, (black) sunset, 
with a further meaning, Akkadian ge, Assyrian 
musu, night, the writer considered the rationale 
of the combination in its pictorial aspect, and, in 
so doing, illustrated what he thought existed in 
the cuneiform writing, viz , pictorial representation 
is either (1) direct, 7.c., when an object is por- 
trayed according to the sum of its physical 
characteristics, however roughly this may be done ; 
or (2) indirect or symbolic, i.e., when an object is 
portrayed according to a protagonistic idea or 
principle connected with it, ¢.g., when the unit 
stands for ‘‘man.” A great number of ideographs 
are necessarily based upon the latter principle. 
The ideograph was then divided, and the two 
divisions separately considered. Mr. Brown was 
of opinion that the second portion represented the 
transit of light across the heaven from east to west, 
and that the first sign in connexion with it indi- 
cated that the further passage westward of the 
solar rays is barred, and pointed to the underworld 
‘“‘below,” whither they must now descend. It was 
pointed out that the sign appears to be used in 
many ideographs with a similar or derivative 
force. Some examples were given, and mytho- 
logical points deduced from them.—A communica- 
tion from Mr. Richard Cull, on ‘‘The Expression 
in Assyrian of the Soft Sound of the Hebrew y,” 
was likewise read. 


Cannel 


Lisrary Assocration.—(Friday, May 7.) 

W. H. Overatt, Esq., in the Chair.—Mr. Henry 
Wilson, Assistant Librarian at the British Museum, 
read a paper on ‘‘ Reproducing and Multiplying 
Processes.” These, the paper pointed out, had 
now reached great excellence, and, by diffusing 
copies of fine works of art, might do much to culti- 
vate public taste. It was well for librarians and 
other custodians of such treasures to be qualified, 
not only to select subjects for reproduction, but 
also to judge of the merits of different copying pro- 
cesses. A brief account of the more important 
photographic and photo-mechanical processes was 
given, and illustrated by blocks, plates, and 
numerous specimens. An interesting experiment 
was also exhibited in which some faint yellow 
ptints, which had previously been exposed under 
negatives, were drawn over a hot solution of 
potassic oxalate, upon which they instantaneously 
started into vigorous black-and-white pictures. 
This was the new platinotype, which is quite 
permanent, and is a suitable and inexpensive way 
of copying engravings. 





Roya Asratic Socrery,—( Monday, May 10.) 


Sir T, Epwarp CoLeBrookE, Bart., M.P., in the 
Chair.—M. Terrien de la Couperie read a paper— 
‘Sur l’Histoire de la Langue Chinoise et de quelques 
Noms géographiques de |’Empire du Milieu ”—in 
which he pointed out the great value for the histo 

of a large portion of the world of a Chinese wor 

called the “ Yh Sing,” which had hitherto been alto- 
gether misunderstood. A great part—more than 
half—of this work consists of lists resembling the 
syllabaries which have been recently made known 
to us from the cuneiform inscriptions. To show 
this the writer gave a complete translation of one 
chapter, and showed the identity of the lists in it 
with cuneiform syllabaries, his conclusion being 
that the most ancient Chinese was a member of the 
Amardian branch of the Uralo-Altaic agglutinative 
languages, thus forming a connexion between the 
dialects of Susiana and the Ugro-Finnish. He 
then gave a history of the writing itself, and of the 
hieroglyphic revival of the ninth century B.c., 
which followed a form exhibiting the characteristics 
of cuneiform writing. His general conclusion was 


that about twenty-five centuries B.c. certain families 
or tribes left Northern Susiana and entered China 
after an element of feudal agglomeration had com- 
menced in the kingdom of Susa, and thus carried 
— them the elemetits of Akkado-Chaldaean 
culture. 








FINE ART. 

Church Restoration. From the Second, Edi- 
tion of ** A Book on Building.” By Sir 
Edmund Beckett, Bart., LL.D., Q.C., 
F.R.A.S., Chancellor and Vicar-General of 
York. (Crosby Lockwood & Co.) 


Tis pamphlet is marked strongly by the 
urbanity and modesty which generally 
characterise the writings of Sir Edmund 
Beckett. On p. 11, his opponents are “ only 
fit to rank with anti-vaccinators and objectors 
to interference with other filth; ” on p. 14 
they are “ a few persons who had their own 
several reasons for wanting to make them- 
selves important.” After a patronising 
approval of Sir Gilbert Scott’s work, he adds, 
“and yet I had several times to convince 
him,” &c., &c, It is pure waste of labour to 
argue with a disputant of this sort; but his 
book is amusing and worth reading, and, in- 
deed, he sometimes has the better of his adver- 
saries, although it is rather by the weakness of 
their arguments than bythestrength of hisown. 
Except in the fury of his attack, Sir Edmund 
Beckett is not a formidable foe on the ground 
he has now chosen. His knowledge of the 
history of English architecture must be but 
superficial, if we may judge from a statement 
on his very first page, where he tells us that 
‘‘the only people who did condescend to adopt 
any work of their predecessors were the 
Normans, who sometimes used the old Saxon 
columns and shafts, which were much hand- 
somer than their own. All subsequent orna- 
mental work when pulled down was simply 
thrown into the new walls like rubble. The 
idea of copying or adding to it in the same 
style never entered the heads of the later Gothic 
builders.” 

Now, a man who writes himself ‘‘ Chan- 
cellor and Vicar-General of York,” and who, 
two years ago, had the confidence to take 
upon himself the office of ‘ Diocesan Archi- 
tect ’’ as well, might at least have remembered 
the large crypt at York Minster, built in the 
fifteenth century out of Norman materials, 
and closely resembling real Norman work. 
The fact is that the adaptation of old details, 
and the copying of them in new work, 
although never very common practices, did 
exist all through the Middle Ages. There are 
examples of both at Westminster Abbey. 
Some Saxon pillars were thus used in Norman 
work at St. Albans Abbey, which building 
Sir Edmund Beckett happens to know more 
about than he does of most others. Whether 
they are “ handsome” or not we will not dis- 
pute; but we believe they are the only known 
examples of the kind and date. Out of this 
one instance he makes a practice for Norman 
times, which he positively denies ever existed 
later. 

Sir Edmund’s position with respect to the 
immediate subject of his pamphlet can only 
be described in the language of theological 
controversialists as one of “ invincible igno- 
rance.” This, unfortunately, he shares with 
the great majority of those who have to deal 
with old churches, both architects and others. 








There is much wrangling about special cases, 
but, for the most part, the public appear to 
be utterly incapable of understanding the 
historical value of architecture. The number 
who do understand and appreciate it is 
increasing, but as yet they are scarcely 
strong enough to do more than to now and 
then raise a protest against some particular 
act of vandalism. They generally get litile 
but scoffs and jeers for their pains, and the 
good cause has often to suffer for the conduct 
of friends whose zeal is greater than their 
knowledge. But some real progress is being 
made. The older generation of Gothic 
architects and their sympathisers are, how- 
ever, for the most part, absolutely unteach- 
able. They do not understand the buildings 
they are dealing with. They have studied 
them diligently, it is true, and think they 
know all about them; but they only know 
their details. And they will ignorantly obli- 
terate an alteration which the old men have 
wisely made, because they do not know why 
it was made, and carnot see that it was an 
improvement. Nothing is architecture with 
these men except what they can measure and 
put into a note-book. A window inserted in 
the fifteenth century into a thirteenth-century 
wall, for the sake of throwing light exactly 
into the place where it is wanted, is to them 
a mutilation of the original design; and out 
it must go. And when it is gone, perhaps 
somebody innocently wonders why, in spite 
of the ‘‘improvements,” the church does not 
look so dignified as it used todo. Nor is 
mere destruction the worst. For our archi- 
tects pride themselves on making their 
modern additions as close imitations of old 
work as can be, and some of them do succeed 
in producing work which it is almost impos- 
sible to distinguish from the real. Such work 
destroys all the historical value of the old 
with which it is mixed, and a church in 
which it exists in any quantity has lost the 
associations and interest which belong to an 
ancient building, and has become one of the 
date of the alterations. This is what is called 
** conservative restoration.” 

It is quite possible to execute such altera- 
tions, improvements, and repairs as an old 
church, being a building still in use, must 
from time to time require without destroying 
its historical life. We cannot follow the old 
men in making our work in the style of our 
own time, for our own time has no style. If 
what we do is to have a proper harmony with 
the old, it must be based on a study of ancient 
work. But, so far from directly imitating it, 
we should be careful to make our work differ 
from the old enough to show itself to be 
what it is, not vulgarly and obtrusively, but 
clearly to anyone who examines it. Thus, 
instead of destroying the history, we continue 
it. The interest of our work may be inferior 
to that of the earlier, but it is of the same 
kind; and posterity will thank us for what 
we have done. 

The architect who would work on an old 
church must first learn to understand and 
sympathise with it. A man who can only 
sympathise with the work of one century is 
unfit to be trusted with an ancient building 
of any date. This lesson, we fear, both Sir 
Edmund Beckett and most of his adversaries 
haye yet to learn. He rails fiercely against 
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“ conservative restoration,” but it is difficult 
to distinguish the doctrine he himself holds 
from it, unless by way of difference we call 
his “ destructive restoration.” He advocates 
“the bona fide restoration of churches to the 
form and condition of their best days” (p. 10), 
and tells us that parts which have been cut 
away for “innovations”—a very wide term 
with hin— 

‘‘must be rebuilt as much in the style of the 
originals as we can, and the parts which have 
perished can only be restored by building copies 
of them, or at any rate something of the same 
style and kind ” (p. 12). 

We wonder what would be said of a man 
who found a MS. of one of the lost books of 
Livy, defective in places and in others 
scribbled over by some former possessor, and 
who, before making known his discovery, was 
to attempt to “ put it into the form and con- 
dition of its best days,” and to cut out the 
** modern defilements,” as Sir Edmund Beckett 
calls them, and to supply their places with 
new matter “ as much like the original as he 
could, or at any rate with something of the 
same style or kind”—say extracts from Dr. 
Smith done into the best Patavinity. We 
think he would find cause for repentance 
before long. But people cannot see the harm 
of treating a building in the same way, 
although an old parish church is as much an 
historical document as a MS., the only 
difference being that its record is not yet 
completed. J. T. Mickterawaire. 








Die Terracotten von Pompeii. Bearbeitet 
von Hermann von Rhoden nach Zeich- 
nungen von Ludwig Otto, u.a. (Stuttgart : 
Spemann.) 

In a work which is to embrace the wide series 

of ancient terra-cottas it is necessary to take 

the good with the bad. Of the latter class 

Pompeii furnishes a large share, which neither 

the learning and just perception of von 

Rhoden nor the unrivalled skill of L. Otto 

can succeed in making attractive. Yet it was 

obviously right of the Archaeological Society 
of Berlin to follow the geographical distri- 
bution of terra-cottas, and to assign to Pompeii 
one of the volumes of the collection which 
they have undertaken with the editorship of 

Prof. R. Kekulé, of Bonn. I6 does not, 

however, look like putting their best foot 

foremost. On the other hand, there is this 
to be gained by such a step—that we have in 

Pompeii a series of terra-cottas as to the date 

of which there is no question; and, consider- 

ing how often disputes arise elsewhere in 
these matters on the subject of dates, we may 
be glad to have a base of ascertained fact to 
start from such as the present volume pro- 
vides. Nor is this by any means the only 
advantage. Among others, it is to be remem- 
bered that the terra-cotta statuettes found in 
large numbers in Greek tombs tell us little or 
nothing of the purposes for which they were 
made—whether expressly to be consigned 
under ground with the dead, or in the first 
instance to serve as household ornaments. 

But the excavations at Pompeii have shown 

that such figures were placed in niches in 

dwelling-houses, and in some cases were 

regarded as lares. A man who had fallen a 

victim to the general destruction of the city 


had tried to save a terra-cotta image as well as 
his money. 

Apparently figures of bronze had super- 
seded those of clay among the rich, since it is 
in the houses of the poor or middle class 
that they are mostly found. The cheap- 
ness of the material would soon bring about 
that result, and with it the degradation of the 
art would increase; that is to say, degrada- 
tion of the art as it had been handed down 
from Greece. At the same time there was 
imported into it an essentially Roman element 
which is not without interest, though it may 
be more forcible than refined, with a preference 
for figures of gladiators, soldiers, and men and 
women in Roman dress. 

Perhaps the most interesting terra-cotta in 
this volume is the group of Pero holding her 
breast to her aged and famished father, 
Kimon, to save him, if she can, from dying 
of hunger—a subject which was previously 
known from the Pompeian paintings, though 
there treated rather differently. Here the 
execution is evidenlty rough, yet with great 
force, as of a man deeply impressed with the 
conception ; and in the reproduction of it in 
pl. 47, M. Otto has given a good example of 
his skill in drawing and colour, as, indeed, he 
does throughout the entire series of fifty 
plates. As regards the literary part of the 
work by von Rhoden, it is unnecessary to say 
that it has been done with all the ability and 
thoroughness that could be desired ; and, if we 
part from him and from M. Otto now with 
less pleasure in their labours than we could 
have wished, it is at the same time with the 
hope of meeting them both again, under more 
favourable circumstances, in the succeeding 
volumes of the collection of terra-cottas. 

A. S. Murray. 








THE SALON OF 1880. 


[First Notice.] 


THE Salon of 1880 is arranged on a new prin- 
ciple, which departs entirely from the alpha- 
betical order to which we have of late been 
accustomed, and in obedience to which we 
walked from Room A to Room B, taking the 
painters’ works in an order which corresponded 
closely to the order of their names in the cata- 
logue. This year, all artists not French by 
birth are grouped apart, receiving, as étrangers, 
the hospitality of five separate rooms and one 
wall of the Salon Carré. This arrangement is 
not, perhaps, altogether desirable in the in- 
terests of the ‘‘strangers” themselves, who 
may be supposed to wish to take their chance 
without invidious discrimination ; but in many 
cases the title is a pure misnomer. Men like 
Pasini, for instance, who have received the 
whole of their artistic education and all the 
influences which have gone to the shaping of 
their talent in Paris, cannot be regarded as 
foreigners, and their work, inconsiderately 
thrust among a mass of pictures wholly dif- 
ferent in aspect and aim, sometimes loses much 
of its best quality, and sometimes detracts from 
the merit of its neighbours. 

The works of French artists themselves are 
divided into three classes. First, we have the 
hors concouwrs—men who can no longer com- 
pete for any recompense ; then the exempts— 
that is, those whose works are received without 
examination; and, finally, the large class of 
non-exempts, who occupy over ten rooms and 
overflow into the neighbouring galleries. Very 
nearly four thousand pictures in all have been 





, hung, and the total number of works entered 





in the bulky catalogue goes beyond seven 
thousand; so that it is absolutely imipaaabie 
within present limits, to do more than noticg 
briefly a few of the leading names. 

The most striking feature of the year is, 
perhaps, the enormous proportion of subjects 
contributed by modern life and treated in what 
we call the “ modern spirit.’”” The one or two 
innovators of a few years back have been 
followed by a host of imitators who challen 
notoriety and success by the same means with- 
out having the same powers. Gervex, this 
year, by no means realises the promise of 
former works, his Souvenir de la Nuit du 4: 
LD’ Enfant avait regu deux Balles dans la Téte 
—an episode which Victor Hugo has rendered 
famous—lacks that air of vivid reality which 
has distinguished several of his more recent 
works, and without which subjects from modern 
life, treated by men lacking any perception of 
their poetic aspect, look like cuttings from an 
illustrated newspaper; yet Gervex not at his 
best is infinitely better than the general run of 
his followers, such as Emmanuel Dieudonné, 
who has plagiarised Gervex’s picture La derniére 
Nuit de Rolla with open audacity. There is the 
bedstead, only the brass is replaced by white 
painted wood fresh from the Bon Marché, and 
the occupant, out of respect for the jury, has 
dragged the counterpane into decency; the 
lamp, itis true, is shaded with yellow instead 
of rose, and Rolla is absent, but stays and 
petticoat are well to the front on the armchair, 
and form a principal object in the picture; all 
this is intelligible material, but what puzzles 
the spectator is a full-blown white rose, very 
solid and tangible, which appears in the air all 
by itself, and which is contemplated apparently 
without the smallest surprise by the well-con- 
ditioned young lady who lies in bed with no- 
thing on but the counterpane and an elaborate 
chignon fresh from the coiffeur @ la mode. The 
livret in explanation gives us Théophile Gautier’s 
pretty verses :— 

‘*  Souléve ta paupiére close,’ 
Qu’effleure un songe virginal ! 
Je suis le spectre d’une rose 
Que tu portais hier au bal. . .” 


Verses which embody a subject charmingly sug- 
gestive in poetry but absolutely unsusceptible 
of treatment in the hands of the modern realist, 
unless indeed he haye some share of the 
spiritual insight and imaginative fire of which 
M. Bastien-Lepage gives proof in his Jeanne 
d@ Arc, which is one of the most remarkable 
works of the Salon. 

It seems to me that M. Lepage’s execution is 
hardly so agreeable in a work of great scale— 
such as Jeanne d’ Arc—as it is in his smaller 

aintings—such as his marvellous portrait of 
At. Andrieux, his second contribution of this 
year. In his big canvases there are always 
spaces which, either because they are too 
monotonous in value or because the execution 
is lacking in solidity, look flat, weak, or empty i 
and at the first, therefore, his Jeanne d’ Arc, like 
his Saison d’Octobre of last year, does not 
attract or impose; it is only gradually that one 
becomes aware of the infinite beauties and 
delicacies which give the work its charm and 
its strong hold on our attention. And first, 
there is a certain strangeness in conception 
which is yet free from affectation, coupled with 
an intimate sympathy for the daily aspect of 
life which takes all brutality from the touch 
with which even that which is unlovely 
or repulsive is handled. M. Lepage’s 
previous studies of peasant labour had, 
perhaps, brought him to realise how great 
a store of secret enthusiasm may lurk beneath 
the dumb exterior of those dwellers in the field 
who live in close communion with the earth and 
sky, for in the figure of Jeanne d’Arc he has 
found the character of an exaltation which is 
elevated without ceaging to he rustic, Jeanne 
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fronts us a little to the left, beneath the thinly 
branching foliage of a tree against which she 
stands with outstretched searching hands, and 
flushed face uplifted in dazed awe and wonder, 
while strange visions flit on the right behind 
her, through the daylight clearness, in the 
homely neighbourhood of the cottage and the 
blossoming cottage garden. But although this 
is a work in which the sentiment is very im- 

rtant, it is by no means, nor in good work is 
it ever, the only or even the chief source of 
interest and admiration. It is asthe work ofan 
artist and a painter that the Jeanne d’Arc of 
M. Lepage must be judged, and from this 

int of view he gives ample proofs of a talent 
which, whether it does or does not command 
our sympathies, is incontestable. In spite of 
the apparent fluidity, thinness, and delicacy of 
the touch, which, as I have said—but I am by 
no means positive on the point—seemsinsufficient 
at present to give full effect to work on a great 
scale, there are parts of this Jeanne d’ Arc, and 
notably the figure of Jeanne herself, which 
could not be more largely and strongly rendered. 
The jointing of the arms and hands is of ex- 
quisite workmanship; and the same love 
of suppleness and strength seems to have 
directed the skill which traces the delicate 
outlines of the little trees on the extreme 
right, through whose slender columns we 
see descending the armed angel of battle, 
followed by the spirits of prayer and pain. In 
the little portrait of M. Andrieux, the Préfet 
de la Police, one has the pleasure of testing M. 
Lepage’s remarkable powers of acute observation 
and delicate manipulation employed on a type of 
great interest and character. M. Andrieux is 
seen at half length, standing at the side of a 
bureau covered with suspicious documents, 
which he must have been examining, for we 
seem to read something of their mysteries in 
the very movement of the body and turn of 
the head, half bent to one side in that attitude 
of penetrating enquiry which seems to have 
become habitual to him. The unity of the 
man with his surroundings, and the discrimina- 
tion with which M. Lepage has avoided the 
vulgar aspect of spying and inquisition while 
intimating all the peculiar characteristics which 
fit M. Andrieux for bis special post, are points 
deserving of notice in this portrait; and, if we 
should wish to see how immensely difficult it 
is to be at once so simple, so consistent, and so 
full in expression, we have but to compare M. 
Bastien-Lepage’s work with portraits showing 
similar aims by other able but less gifted 
painters. In Mr. Kenyon Cox’s clever portrait 
ofa lady in black we feel a certain effort and 
barrenness, evidences of a less comprehensive 
faculty of sight, and less readily responsive 
touch ; something of the same difference which 
separates work such as M. Gervex’s great picce 
de circonstance, Le Nuit du 4, from such as M. 
Dagnan-Bouveret’s little canvas, Un Accident. 
The subject in either case is substantially the 
same—a child terribly hurt or wounded ; but, 
whereas M. Gervex—about whose talent there 
can be no manner of doubt—has intended to give 
us an imposing modern historical picture, and 
has given us only a middling portrait or two, and 
(I should say) an insufficiently studied study of 
the dead body of a little lad, M. Dagnan- 
Bouveret, linn on an infinitely less preten- 
tious scale, has produced, in its way, a master- 
piece. The head of the principal figure—the 
fair boy, whose wounded hand@ is delicately 
bound by the young surgeon sitting in the 
centre—for beauty of execution and intelligence 
in the conception deserves the epithet of petit 
Clouet, which has been frequently bestowed upon 
it. But all the rest of the family who have come 
in to assist at the operation are individualised 
with equal thoroughness: observe the group to 
the right, the anxious mother leaning on the 
table behind the elder brother, who sits close by 





where she stands and looks across with a some- 
what stolid air; the scarcely concerned but 
interested uncles still farther to the right ; and 


then, on the left, the pitiful father, at whose | fi 


side the little sister hides her face in an agony 
of sympathy and distress, while a brother, too 
young to be aware of anxiety or sorrow, gazes, 
full of childish inquisitiveness, at the scene. 
But the central point, finely observed as are 
all the rest, is the child himself, whose silent 
pain and white- lipped exhaustion, brave 
still to bear up, with still pressure of the 
lips against the necessary suffering, inspire us 
with pitying interest and admiration ; and the 
whole treatment of this figure shows that M. 
Dagnan has the gift of beautiful choice and a 
fine instinct in selecting a type which would 
charm and not disgust; yet one regrets the 
introduction of the blood which the child has 
lost, though it seems necessary and beautiful 
colour in the midst of the dull brown and 
tawny hues of his picture, which are only 
relieved here and there by faint shades of blue 
which spread the spaces of white afforded by 
the shirts of the lad and his elder brother. 
Turning from this picture, I happened to meet 
one of the most celebrated of French painters, 
and found that he, also, was full of admiration 
for M. Dagnan’s work. M. Dagnan was, he 
told me, just twenty-six, ‘‘ et vous concevez, 
madame, avec un tel outil dans la main on 
doit aller loin.” 

There is another young painter, a Mr. Sar- 
gent, whose works hang among the étrangers 
though he is a pupil of Carolus Duran, who 
shows more than ordinary gifts. He has a 
study, dated Tanger, of a woman in yellow 
white standing against a cold white background ; 
she is firmly set on a line of carpet full of 
varied colour, finding a touch of repetition 
in the orange bindings of her undersleeves, 
which are exposed as she lifts her arms and 
thrusts out and forwards the drapery above her 
head, casting a shadow as from a pent house, 
and checking the vapour which steams upwards 
from the silver vessel, full of burning ambergris, 
at her feet. Mr. Sargent’s touch is very 
delicate and fresh, but the general aspect of 
his work is superior at present to its com- 

leteness; he has a life-size portrait of a 
big in a garden which is admirable as regards 
the effect of light and air; his conception 
of the whole person is good and delicate, and 
the head and hands only want more strength 
and a little more putting into them; in short, 
age and prolonged study seem to be all that 
Mr. Sargent needs. The name of M. Daux is 
another which needs mention among the 
‘“‘moderns.” His Femme jouant avec des 
Colombes is noteworthy for brilliance and firm- 
ness of execution, and for a certain hardy 
vigour and simplicity, which characterise 
equally his smaller study of a lady in black, 
holding a Japanese fan, and boldly relieved on 
a white background. White, too, is treated 
very successfully by M. Birger—who comes to 
us, like M. Salmson, from Stockholm—and 
exhibits a remarkably well painted and arranged 
little subject, Za Toilette: a fair young woman 
sitting under her hairdresser’s hands while her 
friends amuse her with La Vie Parisienne. 
M. Birger has skilfully employed yellow-white 
on white, rather soberly relieved against a mass 
of blue-gray, and sharply detached by touches 
of black from a pale blue background. 

M. Salmson himself sends Les Batteurs d’ Zil- 
lettes en Picardie, a subject which, though it 
lacks the elements of pathetic interest which 
rendered popular Une Arrestation—his con- 
tribution of last year, which is now, I 
believe, exhibiting in London — shows it- 
self, in his hands, susceptible of very grace- 
ful, natural, and attractive treatment. MM. 
Butin, Dupré, Deyrolle, are also to be noted 
among the painters of peasant subjects; and 





there are, indeed, some hundred works in this 
order of no mean merit; yet, in spite of the 
rivalry of younger men, Jules Breton, the long- 
‘amiliar master, more than. holds his own. i 
grave and noble Le Soir, of which he has con- 
tributed a sketch to M. Dumas’ excellent Cata- 
logue Iilustré, is, I think, the finest example 
which I have ever seen of his work. The little 
sketch, slight as it is, is an admirable record of 
the picture, indicating not only the general 
scheme of arrangement and scale of colour, but 
even the masterly skill with which the lines and 
angen of the body are felt in each separate 
gure. 

All the most marking pictures of the year 
have, indeed, found a place in M. Dumas’ work ; 
the sketches, which have been executed by the 
artists themselyes, are often excellent, and 
always interesting and useful in recalling the 
qualities of the originals. The catalogue, which 
is published under official sanction, is sold for 
the small price of 3 frs. 50 cents., and will be 
found to be not only an indispensable aide 
mémoire to those who have seen the works 
reproduced, but to afford no inadequate image 
of the character of the various works exhibited 
to those who are unable to visit the Salon for 
themselves. E. F. 8. Parrison. 








THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
[Second Notice.] 


THERE are some people to whom the tendency 
to say the most disagreeable things that occur 
to them appears like the prompting of con- 
science. A picture, or a person, or a book may 
deserve much praise and a little blame, but to 
such persons it appears a small merit to give 
the praise, but a pressing obligation to mention 
the slightest spot that offends them. Some- 
thing of the same spirit which actuates these 
worthy critics would seem to infect a strong 
body of our rising realistic painters—these 
mistake rudeness for sincerity, those ugliness 
fer truth. M. Bastien-Lepage is a typical 
representative of this perversion of the artistic 
conscience ; he seems to shun beauty as though 
it were a sin, and grace as the invention of tho 
devil. Of his portraits of his father and mother 
(141) and of his grandfather (86) we would 
speak with the reverence with which he has 
painted them, ‘‘just as they were ;” nothing 
could be more forcible, nor, as far as their faces 
and attitudes are concerned, pleasing in a 
homely way, than these strongly and tenderly 
drawn portraits; but they would, at least for 
us, have lost nothing of their charm or their force 
of character if sundry unlovely details of costume 
had been omitted or softened. To M. Lepage 
they perhaps appear essential ; but it is difficult 
to imagine that a particular hat or pocket- 
handkerchief can be so important an item of 
that sum of things which constitute a loved 
individuality that they need be insisted on in 
a manner which distracts the attention of an 
ordinary observer. In his portrait of Mdlile. 
Sarah Bernhardt (9) he has pushed bis determi- 
nation not to err on the side of flattery to an 
extreme limit. Whatever her faults or eccen- 
tricities, she is a lady of great talent and 
singular powers of attraction, vivacious and 
graceful ; on the other hand, she has a bad profile, 
and is not free from caprice in manner or 
costume. The latter class of facts is that which 
has seemed to M. Lepage the most necessary 
to paint. The tragédienne, the brilliant 
woman of society, are omitted ; she is simply a 
bundle of affectation, with a high nose. In the 
Annunciation to the Shepherds (21) there is 
neither beauty in the angel nor nobleness in 
the shepherds; the fact that the latter were 
shepherds, and therefore likely to express their 
astonishment with oneouth gestures and 
stupefied expression, has employed the whole 
power of the artist. In some of his pictures, 
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such as La Oommuniante, mere exhibition of 
technical skill seems to be the only motive. 
While repulsed by the heavy plain face and 
awkward figure, one cannot withhold admiration 
from the wonderful painting of white on white, 
and the equally extraordin rendering of 
texture in the kidgloves. M. po largest 
picture, Les Foins (7), is painted with extra- 
ordinary power; for realistic skill there is 
nothing in the gallery finer than the head of 
the woman, but except as an exhibition of 
force we can discover no reason why she and 
her mate should have been painted ; they are 
not even pathetic or suggestive in their ugliness, 
while the landscape in which they are placed 
is not only uninteresting but without atmo- 
sphere. Scenes from as humble lives, without 
any softening of the hardness of circumstance 
or indulgence in the picturesque or sentimental, 
have been painted by M. Legros, but he has 
never failed to make them interesting by 
a noble spirit of human sympathy akin to 
that of Mr. Carlyle. One other point of differ- 
ence may be noted between these two artists, so 
alike in many ways. Even in M. Legros’ 
tours de force, as those hastily painted heads of 
distinguished men, of which there are several 
excellent examples in this gallery, the charac- 
teristic is reserve; that of M. Lepage is display. 

But this school of realism pushed almost to 
brutality, in which M. Lepage is a master, is 
vigorous and earnest, manly and natural, and 
in virtue of these qualities will tarive and be- 
come a power, and its works will not fail in 
interest to succeeding generations. It will 
probably soon purge itself from its over-violence, 
and be content with such unaffected work as 
Mr. J. Gregory’s masterly portrait of Mr. W. H. 
Wills, M.P. (39). 

A different and swifter fate is, we fear, in 
store for the opposite extreme of art as repre- 
sented in the Grosvenor by the clever pictures 
of Mr. Stanhope and Mr. Strudwick. It is dis- 
tinguished by its desire for beauty and its 
hatred of facts, but its search for the former 
is not so successful as its avoidance of the latter. 
In order to escape with certainty any too near 
approach to realism Mr. Stanhope does not trust 
to his own powers of conventionalising nature, 
but frankly adopts the manner of certain early 
Italian artists whose earnest desire to paint 
what they saw was thwarted by want of know- 
ledge and skill. The design of Mr. Stanhope 
of The Waters of Lethe is distinguished by 
much that is pretty in form and colour, and 
that of Mr. Strudwick of Apollo and Marsyas 
is refined though weak in expression; but both 
represent to us Art in love with its own 
beauty, and doomed, like Narcissus, to end in 
interesting suicide. 

Standing not so much between as above 
these extremes is the exquisite art of Mr. 
Watts, R.A., unusually well represented here ; 
in portrait by his very lifelike, but most 
thoughtful, heads of Mr. William Morris and 
the Rev. C. Beanlands, and in imaginative art 
by his lovely Daphne, still as beautiful as 
when she first made her appearance at the Royal 
Academy in 1870, and a new (at least, to us) 
Psyche, who, in spite of the length of her waist 
and the thickness of her knees, is almost worthy 
to stand as she does here side by side with her 
more fully developed sister. His portrait of a 
girl (38) is a simple, quiet masterpiece of 
colour, and his other pictures—Laura (47) and 
Watchman, what of the Night? (45)—are re- 
fined and spiritual in expression. 

The art of Mr. Alma-Tadema, R.A., no less 
than that of Mr. Watts, is remarkable for its 
highly artistic qualities, combined with a regard 
for nature as the source of art. Though deal- 
ing with scenes of atime long past and remote 
almost as far from modern sympathies as 7'he 
Waters of Lethe, he hasas great regard for truth 
and even factas M. Bastien-Lepage. He restores 





for us the ancient life with its ancient sur- 
roundings, but he paints men and women who 
seem to live and love as we do, shone upon by 
the same sun that we see to-day; he paints the 
stains in the marble and the dust upon the 
garment, but uses them to help and not to 
obstruct the general beauty of his work. The 
three pictures which he has sent to the 
Grosvenor this year are all very small, but no- 
where else on the walls is so much beauty con- 
tained in so small a compass, or the appearance 
of bright sunlight so simply and vividly given. 
This quality is perhaps the most remarkable in 
A Pastoral (53), a very simple composition 
representing a peasant returning with his ox- 
wagon from some festival. They are sot in a 
lovely landscape, equally wonderful for minute- 
ness and breadth. A temple decorated with 
colour is very happily introduced, and the 
distance is exquisite. 

Mr. Millais, R.A., is only represented by 
portraits, but these are in his best style. That of 
Mrs. Jopling (49) is remarkable for its spirit and 
character, and a masterpiece of execution. Mr. 
Poynter has a Vestal (41), which is not very 
interesting, despite its careful and accomplished 
painting, and a small view in Venice, called 
A Door on to a Silent Highway (33), very fresh 
and bright. He also sends a finished study for 
his picture of Nausicaa and her Maidens (63). 
Beside these works by Academicians, the Royal 
Academy is represented by several strong and 
beautiful works by some of its Associates. Mr. 
Herkomer contributes a finely expressive por- 
trait of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe (140), and Mr. 
Hall one of H. 7. Bushby, Esq. (134), perhaps the 
most solid and finished piece of painting in the 
gallery ; the execution of the hands is especially 
fine. Mr. Prinsep sends an Unprofessional 
Beauty (34), a lady with a charming, unaffected 
face, and a spaniel on her knee. ‘Tho effect of 
the head is a little spoilt by the wall-paper 
against which it is relieved, and it is somewhat 
hardly and drily painted, as is usual with Mr. 
Prinsep, though this defect is more visible in his 
portrait of Dr. Chepmell (6). Mr. P. R. Morris 
contributes three of his sunny pictures with 
pretty figures, and Mr. Boughton a clever sketch 
of a Meet of Cub Hounds (80), and a quaint ren- 
dering of Omnia Vincit Amor (125), full of his 
favourite green light. A cavalier, whose horse 
is being held in the distance by his squire, is 
wooing a very rustic maiden indeed, “ under the 
greenwood tree.” It is difficult to understand 
the attraction of this unkempt and slatternly 
girl for her lover; and his method of wooing, 
with his guitar and love-song, seems scarcely 
suited to the occasion ; but the figures are well 
placed, and there is great charm in the simple, 
secluded, and thoroughly English landscape. 

Of the other portraits and figure subjects 
which demand more than a passing glance, 
there are more than we can mention, but among 
these certainly are Mr. Richmond’s fine in- 
tellectual study of Mr. W. Holman Hunt (2) 
and his splendid (in all senses) portrait of Mr. 
Darwin (40); Mrs. Alma-Tadema’s Hunt the 
Slipper (36); Mr. Lehmann’s portrait of Miss 
Emily Davies, all the pictures of Mr. Macbeth, 
especially Landing Sardines at Low Tide (78) 
and Hxpectation (84)—his large picture, A Flood 
in the Fens (131), has many fine qualities and 
some beautiful and expressive faces, but the 
composition is too scattered; Mr. John Collier’s 
charming and unaffected portrait of his wife 
(81); Waiting, by Mr. Ernest Lintz, a very 
tenderly painted and drawn figure, which, with 
its slight execution and delicate artificial colour, 
it was hardly fair to hang next to Mr. Macbeth’s 
more realistic study. 

Mr. Hennessy’s Spring Fantasy (92) is a work 
more easy to enjoy than to criticise. The figure 
of the lady iatroduced is of exceeding grace, 
and the picture is full of quaint poetry and 
beautiful colour, Mr, EB, R. Hughes’ Hubert, 





Christopher, and Oliver Howard is a portrait — 
up of a pony and three little round-headed | 


tame _with very professional riding trousers, 
like little grooms, very well painted ext clever 
in colour. Mr. J. H. Walker's Baby Churton 
(113) has a true “ baby ” look ; and Mrs. Ander- 
son’s Bathers (132) is well drawn and ful, 
Lastly, Mr. Edgar Barclay’s A Kabyle Wood- 
cutter (163) is a picture by no means to be 

issed, on account of the beautiful painting 
of its misty mountain landscape, and the clever 
effect of reflected light by which the figure ig 
illumined. His other pictures have much merit, 
but they belong rather to the landscapes, about 
which, and the water-colours and the sculpture, 
we hope to say something next week. 

Cosmo MonxKHovsE. 








EXHIBITIONS. 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS, 
J. 

THERE are some things we always expect te 
see in this exhibition, and it may be as well, 
first of all, to notice them. Mr. T. M. Richard. 
son’s admirers will not be disappointed either as 
regards the number or the importance of his 
works. His large picture of Glencoe, from the 
Hillis looking towards Ballachulish, exhibits all 
his well-known characteristics. There are some 
huge rocks in the foreground, and some very 
small Scotch firs in the middle distance, and 
some yery blue distance, all worked in the 
chromo-lithographic style of water-colour. The 
President, Sir John Gilbert, has two pictures, 
both spirited and streaky, as usual—one, called 
Prisoners, in an appropriately sombre hue of 
colour, with a rather rough piece of landscape ; 
the other—The Battle of the Standard—is a 
favourable specimen of this painter’s works in 
a more ‘‘spectacular” vein, if we may borrow 
an appropriate term from Astley’s. Mr. Birket 
Foster has transported his little boys and 
baskets of fruit aud vegetables to Venice, and 
in his view of Venice from the Giudecca has 
represented gondolas of preternatural neatness 
launched on water of the colour and consistency 
of turtle soup, surrounded with neatly cleaned- 
up and whitened buildings. In another picture 
of the West Portal of Rheims Cathedral we 
recognise the well-known old white horse, and 
there are more children and picturesque fi 

The picture contains an excellent study of the 
great doorway, but the perspective of the rose 
window over the doorway appears to be wrong. 
Mr. Edward Duncan has seven pictures, some 
of them hardly up to the average excel- 
lence of his work; see, for instance, Z'he North 
Berwick Lifeboat going out to a Vessel in Distress, 
in which the waves are apparently of cotton 
wool. On the other hand, there is a delightful 
piece of foreground and of distance (to the right) 
in The Shore near Exmouth. Mr. Carl Haag is 
in considerable force, and we remember few 
better studies of its kind from his brush than 
Uskai, a Friendly Zulu. He seems to revel in 
the rich browns of the Zulu complexion, and, as 
an example of finished workmanship, it would 
be difficult to surpass this head, though it may 
be doubted whether there is not too much 
smoothness in the flesh. Miss Olara Montalba 
has eight pictures, some of them even less 
finished than usual, and one—The Gondola— 
only redeemed from being an Indian-ink sketch 
by a band of colour on the posts in the water. 
A Wintry Day and Santa Chiara on the Grand 
Canal are also little more than sketches. Miss 
Montalba has so much force and originality that 
we greatly regret to observe symptoms of care- 
lessness. Leaving now for a time the best- 
known exhibitors, we should like to call atten- 
tion toa picture by Mr. T. RB. Lamont, called 
The Bell Ringers, which strikes us as in some 
respects the most remarkable figure composition 
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in the exhibition. The scene is very sepip~t 
few hand- ringers erforming outside a 
tavern to a rustic audience; but the draw- 
ing of the figures is very cleyer, and the 
attitudes are singularly lifelike. The colour 
is peculiar, and is often characterised b 
an unpleasant opaqueness, appareptly due to 
the mixture of white paint with the colour—see 
especially the dress of the little girl in the 
doorway and of the girl in blue in the road. 
Mr. Thomas J. Watson, one of the newly 
elected Associate exhibitors, has some careful 
and very promising works, but we hope he will 
discover that body colour is not a satisfactory 
medium, and that blotches of white paint can 
never properly represent the sky as seen through 
trees. is elaborate and, in many respects, 
excellent study In a Wood is disfigured by the 
adoption of this device. Autumn and Autumn 
Leaves are both clever, though the latter is in 
parts rather feeble, and the trees and church 
tower are a failure. In The Miller’s Home, Mr. 
Watson has apparently set before himself asa 
model some painter of the Dutch school, and 
has produced an elaborate drawing in very cold 
and blackish colour of an old house. The road 
is badly drawn, and the whole picture, 
while careful and elaborate, is unpleasant. 
Mr. R. Thorne Waite exhibits some very 
satisfactory studies. In A Hot Day the distance 
strikes us as very good, and scarcely less 
truthful is the distance in The Quiet Old 
Town of Rye, but the foreground is feeble, and 
there is something wrong in the perspective of 
the rising knoll to the left. Beyond all 
question the most striking picture in the ex- 
hibition is Mr. Powell’s Ailsa Crag. The scene 
is very impressive; the huge mass of rock is 
illuminated with a gleam of sunshine pier- 
cing the heavy clouds which are drifting 
across the sky. The masses of rock are drawn 
with great accuracy but without the least 
approach to ‘‘finikin” treatment, and the 
half-misty, colour-destroying indefiniteness of 
the atmosphere on a rainy day is skilfully 
given—see especially the effect of mist to the 
left of the the The rocks near the summit of 
the Crag are not lees firmly painted, and the 
sky is superb, the only doubt we feel as to 
this part of the picture being as to the greenish- 
gray colour in the break between the clouds. 
The waves are admirably drawn, but strike us 
as a little-hard, and the patches of mist floating 
across the rock are hardly sufficiently softened 
at the edges. Still this is an admirable picture, 
and would by itself repay a visit to this gallery. 








ART SALES. 


Some interesting and valuable modern 
pictures were lately sold by Messrs. Christie 
and Manson from the collection of the late 
Mrs Benyon. Prominent among these were 
Sir Frederick Leighton’s Golden Hours (a 
picture of some sixteen years ago), which was 
admired at the International Exhibition, and 
which sold for £1,155; and Mr. Millais’s Flowing 
to the River—ore of his earliest large land- 
scapes first exhibited eight years ago—which 
fetched £1,165 10s. Certain pictures by Old 
Masters of some value and authenticity were 
also sold under the hammer on the same 
Occasion, but these do not require to be 
mentioned in detail. 


Last Saturday were sold the remaining works 
of the late Paul Falconer Poole, R.A. They 
included a few considerable pictures painted at 
various dates by this poetical artist but incom- 
plete draughtsman ; but they consisted in the 
main of unimportant sketches, remarkable only 
by their number and by the connexion of some 
of them with his more celebrated works, These 
naturally did not realise high prices. 
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NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


We are glad to know that a volume on 
the subject of ‘Book Plates” is forthcoming 
from the hand of Mr. J. Leicester Warren. 
We do not know whether it is to be confined to 


Y | English book plates, and so to do for England 


what Les Ex-Libris Frangais not long ago did 
for France, or whether it is to be of yet wider 
scope. Anyhow, the subject is one which 
merits careful treatment here, and there can be 
little doubt but that Mr. Leicester Warren’s 
work will take excellent rank. 


WE hear that the publication of a series of 
critical notes of importance on the Liber 
Studiorum of Turner is in contemplation by a 
collector of long standing who has not yet written 
upon the subject of his research. Should their 
public issue be resolved upon, some fresh light 
will doubtless be thrown upon a work which 
has already engaged a great deal of attention 
from writers upon art. 


THE valuable cabinet of coins formed by a 
well-known collector, Mr. Lake Price, will 
shortly be sold by auction. The collection 
includes, among others, important pieces of 
Harthacnut, Stephen, Richard II., Henry VII., 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., Elizabeth, James I., 
Cromwell, Charles II., and Anne, and of foreign 
examples, Mithridates VI., Antiochus VI., 
Simon Maccabaeus, Magnesia, Smyrna, and 
Tarentum. 


THOosE who did not see them when exhibited 
at the Burlington Club have now the oppor- 
tunity of seeing some of Mr. F. Dillon’s 
wonderful studies of animals by Japanese artists 
at Mr. Hogarth’s, in Mount Street, Grosvenor 
Square. ese are remarkable, not only for 
their absolute truth and skill, but as examples 
of the extraordinary care and study bestowed 
on such subjects by the best painters of Japan. 
Drawn with the brush at once with marvellous 
precision and without any tentative sketching, 
they exhibit a sure dexterity which may we 
arouse the wonder and envy of European 
artists. Yet they are but studies, mostly un- 
finished, of different birds (peacocks, cranes, and 
wild fowl), flowers, frogs, and grasshoppers— 
memoranda, in fact, for future use, with notes 
on the margin as to the colour, &c., and occa- 
sionally a real feather plucked from the bird 
attached to the sheet by little bands of paper. 
The drawings, fifteen in number, haye been 
reproduced with great success by the autotype 
process, and coloured by hand under Mr. 
Dillon’s careful supervision. It is intended 
to publish them shortly in a portfolio, with 
descriptive letterpress by Mr. Dillon. The re- 
productions are so exact that they will be as 
useful as the originals, both to artists and 
naturalists, and will be desirable possessions for 
all lovers of art or nature. 


THE article on ‘‘ Queen Victoria and Art,” 
illustrated by her Majesty’s express per- 
mission with copies of sketches by the Queen 
and the late Prince Consort, will appear in the 
June number of the Magazine of Art. This, we 
understand, will form the first of a series of 
articles to appear in this magazine illustrating 
the interest taken in art by various members of 
the royal family. 


GrorGE Mawnson’s nameis not familiar to 
the London public or even to the London 
artistic world, but the artistic public of Edin- 
burgh has for some time known it favourably, 
so that the literary and pictorial tribute to the 
young artist who died so prematurely is a 
welcome remembrance. The volume of which 
we speak consists of two portions : the pictorial 
ortion, devoted to the reproduction of some of 

anson’s works, is issued under the very 
capable direction of the artist’s friends, Mr. 
W. D. McKay, an Associate of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, and Mr. Patrick Adam; 








the literary yoo, which consists of brief 
biography and criticism, is by Mr. John Gray, 
of whose art criticism readers of the ACADEMY 
cannot be altogether ignorant. The book is 
not regularly published, but it is issued by 
subscription, and we understand that all the 
copies have been absorbed. Nor can we wonder 
at this, looking at our own: at the thick, hand. 
made paper, which is the delight of the biblio- 
phile; at the best geting of Messrs. Constable ; 
at the dainty and varied photographic illus- 
trations, and at the excellence of the literary 
matter. Manson’s life deserved a chronicle, and 
his work merited to be reproduced as far as it 
was possible. Good taste has undeniably pre- 
sided over the production of this book. There 
is only one fault we find with it, and that is a 
trivial one, though its presence occasions fussi- 
ness a8 we turn over the leaves ; ready access to 
the illustrations is debarred us by the sheets of 
limp paper, doing the unnecessary office of tissue 
paper, infrontofeach picture. The possessor of the 
book will never, we should think, be able to pre- 
vent these tiresome and superfluous guards(which 
really are no guard at all) from getting untidy, 
and the best thing is to cut them right out. 
Everything else about the book is absolutely as 
it should be. Great care must have been taken 
of the illustrations, which reproduce, we do 
not doubt, with fair fidelity every quality of 
Manson’s art but that of colour, He was, it 
seems, a refined colourist; the illustrations 
themselves prove that he was careful of tone 
and sensitive to delicate gradation as he was 
likewise to delicate form. Some of the pictures 
are copies of water-colours sweet and gentle in 
subject and treatment, and others are repro- 
ductions of pen-and-ink sketches which seize 
quite without idealisation the prettiest or more 
piquant aspects of actual things. Thus there 
are some studies of character in Northern 
France—old women, thoughtful but not exactly 
pretty looking girls—which recal by their pre- 
cision and directness very great masters indeed. 
There is no room for doubt that, whatever 
George Manson actually succeeded in attaining, 
his early death was a severe loss to contem- 
porary Scottish art. The portrait of the youth 
—for he was then a youth—prefixed to the 
volume shows a head of close and shrewd 
observation ; a face, in the form of it, less 
refined than his own character and his art, but 
conspicuous for its exhibition of the Scottish 
qualities of resolution and inveterate per- 
seyerance. The later boyhood of Manson was 
passed in the offices or workshops of Messrs. 
Chambers; he was apprenticed to this firm as a 
wood engraver so lately as in 1866. Of his life 
Mr. Gray writes simply and sympathetically— 
of his work, distinctly critically, though with 
here and there some colour of enthusiasm 
which we shall only condemn on the day when 
the critical Dryasdust shall successfully prove 
to us that enthusiasm and sensitiveness are 
quite without utility in the appreciation of art. 
Mr. Gray’s criticism contains many passages of 
which Dryasdust would be clearly incapable, 
He gives us, for example, such happy sen- 
tences as the following, the capacity to write 
which he certainly did not acquire from any 
study of merely technical criticism, but rather 
from a familiarity with that which is literature, 


‘*Manson,” he writes, ‘‘is above all things a 
colourist, colour being quite the sweetest and 
tenderest quality of natural objects. And the 
human face being of all coloured things the subtlest 
and most lovely, he paints this oftenest, in all its 
aspects of pink rounded babyhood, and rose-flushed 
girlhood, and bronzed prime, and wrinkled age.” 

Further, in an admirable passage of descriptive 
criticism, he speaks of a child-mother “ beauti- 
ful with the grace of service and wistful re- 
sponsibility;” and @ propos of a picture of 
Duddingston Loch he says that it is full of ‘the 
calm and stillness which the artist shed alike 


warm 
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turned from a journey, undertaken at the 
request of the committee of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, t» the principal Biblical 
sites in Lower Egypt, and in particular from 
the tract of country between San, the ancient 
Joan, and the Serbonian Lake, through which, 
aceording to the theory taken up and advocate t 
by Drugech-Bey and since accepted by l’rof 
Bayes, the Ieraclites passed at tho time of 


the Exodus. The result of Mr. Chester's 
explorations will be published ia tho noxt 
Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Fund. 


We hear that he has been compelled to abandon 
this theory, as he has discovered that the geo- 
graphical and physical features of Sorbonis aro 
in actual conflict with it, and utterly incom. 


— with any tract of water bearing the name | 


am Sif, 


SCIENVE NOTES. 

Practical Geology.—The current number of the 
Proceedings of the Geologists’ Association con- 
tains the inaugural address which was delivered 
at the commencemont of this session by Prof. T. 
Rupert Jones, the president of the association. 
The subject of this address is ‘‘ The Practical 
Advantages of Geological Knowledge.” Prof. 
Jones takes a masterly view of tho objects of 
geology and of its place in the family of the 
natural sciences; he then deals in detail with 
the economic aspect of the subject, showing the 
relation of geology to mining, agriculture, 
engineering, geography, and landscape-painting, 
but especially enlarging upon its value to the 
military officer. The army has the credit of 
having trained several eminent geologists, such 
as De la Beche, Murchison, and Portlock; and 
the close relation between the science of war 
and the study of geology is ably pointed out by 
Prof, Jones, whose connexion with the military 
and staff colleges at Sandhurst gives peculiar 
value to his remarks on this subject. 


Introductory Science Primer. By T. H. Huxley, 
F.R.S. (Macmillan.) This work, which was 
originally advertised to appear with tho well- 
known Primers of Profs. Roscoe, Geikie, and 
Balfour Stewart, has been delayed for many 
years, partly by the ill-health of the author, and 
partly by the many demands upon his 
time. It is divided into three main sections, 
which treat respectively of Nature and 
Science, of Material Objects, and of Im- 
material Objects. The facts which are 
accumulated in each separate section are both 
philosophical and experimental; yet we confess 
we do not consider that the study of the more 
special Science Primers will be much, if at all, 
angry by the perusal of the present one. 

ome of the aphorisms are very forcible and 
condensed, such as ‘‘ Chance and accident are 
only aliases of ignorance ;” ‘‘ Natural laws are 
not commands, but assertions respecting the in- 
variable order of nature ;” ‘* Scientific experi- 
ment is scientific observation performed under 
accurately known artificial conditions.” Such 
sayings should, indeed, be constantly used by 
the teacher while he is making use of the other 
Primers. But, beyond this, we do not think 
the book will be very useful for teaching pur- 
poses, and we must own to a considerable 
feeling of disappointment as the result of the 
careful perusal of a long-expected book from 
the pen of one of our foremost men of science. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE present number of the Anglia (vol. 
iii., No. 2) opens with a careful examination 
by H. Wood (New Bedford, U.S.A.) into 
the influence of Chaucer upon James I. 
of Scotland in Zhe King’s Quair, in which, 
by a comparison of numerous passages, 





the writer reverses Pinkerton’s asserticn that 
‘not one Scottish poet has imitated him 
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| (Chaneer) or is in the least indebted to him ; " 


and maintains, oa the contrary, both that James 
acknowledged ‘‘ my maistoris dere, Gowero and 
Chaucere,” aod that he studied and imitated 
many of Chaucer's poems, particularly Troilus 
and Cressida avd the Kaigitea Tale. It is a 
pity, however, that, with plenty of sound 
material, the writer, who is evidently a student 
of receat Chaucer criticien, has not had the 
courage to let the epurivus and doubtful poems 
alone; it can only introduce confusion and 
weaken his argument to adduce comparisons 


with The (‘uw ‘hoo an l Nightingale or The Flower | 


and Leaf as instances of Chaucer's inflaence. 
Justly comparing the beautiful little poem 
Divine Trust, attributed to James, with 
Chaucer's Good Counseil, the complete four- 
stanza version of the latter printed by Mr. 
Furnivall in 1867 (though contained in Dr. 
Morris's revised Aldine edition) has escaped Mr. 
Wood's notice. In an interesting essay upon 
the debts of Spenser’s Shepherd's Calendar to 
the eclogues of the Carmelite monk, John 
Baptist Mantuanus, F. Kluge (Strassburg) 
comes to the conclusion that, while Man- 
tuanus was the model for his moral and 
satirical, as Virgil was for his clegiac and erotic 
eclogues, Spenser, with all these obligations, 
did not lose his originality. H. Varnhagen 
gives the Complaint of Maximian and the Say- 
ings of St. Bernard in continuation of Middle- 
English poems from MS%.; and the indefati- 
gable and scholarly student of saint-lore, C. 
Horstmann, contributes four Prose Legends—St. 
Winifred from Caxton’s and John Mirk’s ver- 
sions; fifteen short Mary-Legends, St. Dorothea, 
and the life and miracles of St. Jerome, in nine- 
teen chapters, all from Lambeth MS. 432. G. 
Schleich devotes some pages to Nehab’s disser- 
tation on the Old-English Cato; other notices 
deal with Arber’s English Garner, Schleich’s 
Prolegomena ad Carmen de Rolando Anglicum, 
Hermann’s Shakespeare der Ktimpfer, and Leo’s 
Four Chapters of North’s Plutarch. M. Traut- 
mann has some brief remarks on the spread of 
the Northumbrian 7, and H. Varnhagen on the 
etymology of catch. 


Altindisches Leben. Von Heinrich Zimmer: 
(Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung.) At 
the fourth meeting of the Oriental Congress, 
held at Florence in the autumn of 1878, a prize 
was offered for the best essay on ‘‘ Le vicende 
della civilt\ ariana nell’ India,” and it was 
awarded to the work of Heinrich Zimmer. 
The essay is now swollen by additions and 
corrections into a substantial octavo volume 
of some 470 pages, but it is stated in the 
Preface that the alterations have reached 
only to the details, and that the book 
is substantially the same as the prize essay. 
In that case the essay must have afforded 
a remarkable contrast to the ordinary prize 
essay. Herr Zimmer’s book—if he has earned 
his doctor’s degree he modestly suppresses the 
title—is a clear statement in orderly arrange- 
ment of carefully selected and verified facts 
illustra‘ive of the manners and life of ancient 
India in the times of the Vedas. There is no 
theorising and no eloquence, but there is evi- 
dence of much careful aud conscientious labour, 
and the result isa most accurate and complete 
account of the subject discussed. The work 
will be especially useful to those interested in 
the history of primitive culture, as it collects 
and supplements the information hitherto 
scattered in Prof. Roth’s contributions to the 
Petersburg Dictionary and in the works of Dr. 
Muir and other writers on tho civilisation of 
the early Indian Aryans. ‘The reader will 
here find all the information which the author 
has been able to collect from the Vedas con- 
cerning the geographical and tribal divisions, the 
customs, laws, agriculture, food, clothing, and 
amusements, and the marriage, burial, and 
family customs of tho Vedic times, 
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Tur American Journal of Philology . edited by 
Prof. Gildersleeve and publichod by Messrs, 
Macmilian and Co., is the name ofa new petiodi. 
eal to which we cordially wish success, Half 
th» number is occupied by abstracts of articles 
ia various French, Kaglich, German, and Greek 
philological j »urnals,a most useful and valuable 
feature which we would recommend for imita. 
tion to the editors of our own Journal of Philo. 
logy. There are als» short reviews of some 
books, iucluding Prof. Whitney's admirable 
Sanstrit Grammar and Vincent's Muandbook to 
Molerna Greek. Tho first article, by W. W. 
Goodwin, is on the phrases Sica ard cuuBdrwy 
and Sica: cunBéaua in Thukydidés, the latter of 
which he determines to mean ‘ business suits;” 
the second is by F. Carter, on “ Two German 
Scholars on One of Goethe’s{Masquerades,” but 
contributes nothing original to the subject ; the 
third, which is also somewhat disappointing, is by 
L. R. Packard on Geddes’ Problem of the Homeric 
Poems; aud the fourth is a learned paper by 
the editor on ‘‘ The Encroachments of uf on od 
in Later Greek. ‘Then follow some intsresting 
notes by T. Davidson on the Dionysion at 
Marathon, which he shows to have existed there 
by the side of at least one tomb; on a fragment 
of Korinna (Bergk No. 2); on a passage in 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics (A. 7), which he mends 
very neatly; and on the corrupt passage in 
Pausanias I, xxvi. 5, where he proves from Hat. 
viii. 55 that the word éAaia must be supplied, 
the olive having really been within the precincts 
of the naos of the Erekhtheion. A. C. Merriam 
supports the signification of “invisible” given 
to ai¢mrov in Ii, ii. 318 by a reference to Od. 
xiii. 168-78; and A. S. Cook endeavours to 
show that ‘‘ aphaeresis of initial 4, standing for 
Indo-European &, is not unknown in the Anglo. 
Saxon period.” The Journal will contain 
articles on Oriental philology as well as on 
classical philology. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Socrery oF Bretican ARrcHAEOLOGY.—(Tuesday, 
May 4.) 


Dr. S. Brreu, President, in the Chair.—A com- 
munication was read from M. Paul Pierret on 
‘The Libation Vase of Osor-ur, preserved in the 
Museum of the Louvre (No. 908).” This vase, of 
the Saitic epoch, is of bronze, and of an oblong 
form, covered with an inscription finely traced with 
a pointed instrument, The text has been published 
by M. Pierret in the second volume of his ‘‘ Recueil 
d’Inscriptions du Louvre,” in the eighth number of 
the Htudes Hyyptologiques.—Dr. Birch read a paper 
on *“*The Monuments of the Reign of Tirhaka.” 
It contained an account of the historical monu- 
ments of Tahargqa found in Egypt, and especially 
of an inscription, published by Le Vcte. Jacques de 
Rougé, recording the fact of Taharga having 
mounted the throne of Egypt in his twentieth 
year; and it also gave an account of the inscrip- 
tions of Mentuemha, the petty king of Thebes and 
supporter of Taharga, mentioned in the inscription 
of Lhebes published by Mariette-Pasha. The 
paper also contained a mention of some minor 
monuments of the same monarch, in different 
collections, illustrating his reign. Unfortunately 
they are few in number, but they show that his 
sway in Egypt was sutliciently protracted to have 
left very permanent traces of his power. The 
paper likewise included a résumé of the history of 
‘Taharqa, as known from the Assyrian monuments, 
especially in connexion with the annals of Assur- 
banipal, which contain the narrative of the advance 
of the Assyrian forces as far as Meroe, after driving 
Taharga out of Egypt. ‘This kingdom was 
governed at the time by chiefs of Nomes as 
Assyrian viceroys, and they were temporarily 
subdued by Taharga, with whom they made an 
alliance. ‘Che epoch of Taharga is one of trau- 
sition, foreign influences having by that time 
completely penetrated the country. The oldest 
demotic writing is of his reign ; and that he was 
master of the whole of Egypt is proved by the 
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death of an Apis having occurred in it, and the 


of representing for the first time 
pasitive . The history of this king has 
really been recently obtained from the monuments 


of F and Assyria, Although the period is not, 
rahe oA t of view of w otian monuments, 
one of high importance, all evidence afforded from 
Egyptian sources is precious, as adding to the 
knowledge already of an obscure period 
in Egyptian history.—The following paper was 
read by the Secretary : ‘‘ An Examination of the 
Assyrian Id ph mi,” by Robert Brown, Jun. 
After stating that the phonetic Akkadian values of 
the sign were mi, vi, gig, and ku, and their Assyrian 
equivalents tsalmu, erilu, shade, (black) sunset, 
with a further meaning, Akkadian ge, Assyrian 
musu, night, the writer considered the rationale 
of the combination in its pictorial aspect, and, in 
so doing, illustrated what he thought existed in 
the cuneiform writing, viz , pictorial representation 
is either (1) direct, i.c., when an object is por- 
trayed according to the sum of its physical 
characteristics, however roughly this may be done ; 
or (2) indirect or symbolic, é.e., when an object is 
portrayed according to a protagonistic idea or 
principle connected with it, e.g., when the unit 
stauds for ‘‘man.” A great number of ideographs 
are necessarily based upon the latter principle. 
The ideograph was then divided, and the two 
divisions separately considered. Mr. Brown was 
of opinion that the second portion represented the 
transit of light across the heaven from east to west, 
and that the first sign in connexion with it indi- 
cated that the further passage westward of the 
solar rays is barred, and pointed to the underworld 
“below,” whither they must now descend. It was 
pointed out that the sign appears to be used in 
many ideographs with a similar or derivative 
force. Some examples were given, and mytho- 
logical points deduced from them.—A communica- 
tion from Mr. Richard Cull, on ‘‘The Expression 
in Assyrian of the Soft Sound of the Hebrew y,” 
was likewise read, 
Liprary Assocration.—(Friday, May 7.) 

W. H. Overatt, Esq., in the Chair.—Mr. Henry 
Wilson, Assistant Librarian at the British Museum, 
read a paper on ‘‘ Reproducing and Multiplying 
Processes.” These, the paper pointed out, had 
now reached great excellence, and, by diffusing 
copies of fine works of art, might do much to culti- 
vate public taste. It was well for librarians and 
other custodians of such treasures to be qualified, 
not only to select subjects for reproduction, but 
also to judge of the merits of different copying pro- 
cesses. A brief account of the more important 
photographic and photo-mechanical processes was 
given, and illustrated by blocks, plates, and 
numerous specimens. An interesting experiment 
was also exhibited in which some faint yellow 
prints, which had previously been exposed under 
negatives, were drawn over a hot solution of 
potassic oxalate, upon which they instantaneously 
started into vigorous black-and-white pictures. 
This was the new platinotype, which is quite 
permanent, and is a suitable and inexpensive way 
of copying engravings. 





Royat Astatic Socrery.—( Monday, May 10.) 


Sir T. Epwarp Corerrooker, Bart., M.P., in the 
Chair.—M. Terrien de la Couperie read a paper— 
‘Sur l’ Histoire de la Langue Chinoise et de quelques 
Noms géographiques de |’Empire du Milieu”—in 
which he pointed out the great value for the history 
of alarge portion of the world of a Chinese work 
called the “ Yh Sing,” which had hitherto been alto- 
gether misunderstood. A great part—more than 
half—of this work consists of lists resembling the 
syllabaries which have been recently made known 
to us from the cuneiform inscriptions. To show 
this the writer gave a complete translation of one 
chapter, and showed the identity of the lists in it 
with cuneiform syllabaries, his conclusion being 
that the most ancient Chinese was a member of the 
Amardian branch of the Uralo-Altaic agglutinative 
languages, thus forming a connexion between the 
dialects of Susiana and the Ugro-Finnish. He 
then gave a history of the writing itself, and of the 
hierogly phic revival of the ninth century B.c.,, 
which followed a form exhibiting the characteristics 
of cuneiform writing. His general conclusion was 


that about twenty. five centuries n«. certain families 
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or tribes left Northern Susiana and entered China 
after an element of feudal agglomeration had com- 
menced in the kingdom of Sasa, and thas carried 


with them the elements of Akkado-Chaldaecan 
culture, 


FINE ART. 

Church Restoration. From the Second Edi. 
tion of * A Book on Building.” 
Edmund Beckett, Bart., LL.D. Q.C., 
F.R.A.S., Chaneellor and Vicar-General of 
York. (Crosby Lockwool & Co.) 

Tus pamphict is marked strongly by the 

urbanity and modesty which generally 

characterise the writings of Sir Edmund 

Beckett. On p. 11, his opponents are “ only 

fit to rank with anti-vaccinators and objectors 

to interference with other filth; ” on p. 14 

they are “ a few persons who had their own 

several reasons for wanting to make them- 
selves important.” After a _ patronising 
approval of Sir Gilbert Scott’s work, he adds, 

“and yet I had several times to convince 

him,” &¢., &c. It is pure waste of labour to 

argue with a disputant of this sort; but his 
book is amusing and worth reading, and, in- 
deed, he sometimes has the better of his adver- 
saries, although it is rather by the weakness of 
their arguments than bythestrength of hisown. 

Except in the fury of his attack, Sir Edmund 

Beckett is not a formidable foe on the ground 

he has now chosen. His knowledge of the 

history of English architecture must be but 
superficial, if we may judge from a statement 
on his very first page, where he tells us that 

‘the only people who did condescend to adopt 

any work of their predecessors were the 

Normans, who sometimes used the old Saxon 

columns and shafts, which were much hand- 

somer than their own. All subsequent orna- 
mental work when pulled down was simply 
thrown into the new walls like rubble. The 
idea of copying or adding to it in the same 


style never entered the heads of the later Gothic 
builders.” 

Now, a man who writes himself ‘ Chan- 
cellor and Vicar-General of York,” and who, 
two years ago, had the confidence to take 
upon himself the oflice of * Diocesan Archi- 
tect’’ as well, might at least have remembered 
the large crypt at York Minster, built in the 
fifteenth century out of Norman materials, 
and closely resembling real Norman work. 
The fact is that the adaptation of old details, 
and the copying of them in new work, 
although never very common practices, did 
exist all through the Middle Ages. There are 
examples of both at Westminster Abbey. 
Some Saxon pillars were thus used in Norman 
work at St. Albans Abbey, which building 
Sir Edmund Beckett happens to know more 
about than he does of most others. Whether 
they are “ handsome” or not we will not dis- 
pute; but we believe they are the only known 
examples of the kind and date. Out of this 
one instance he makes a practice for Norman 
times, which he positively denies ever existed 
later. 

Sir Edmund’s position with respect to the 
immediate subject of his pamphlet can only 
be described in the language of theological 
controversialists as one of “ invincible igno- 
rance.” This, unfortunately, he shares with 
the great majority of those who have to deal 
with old churches, both architects and others. 
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There is much wrangling about special cases, 


but, for the most part, the pablic appear to 


By Sir | 





be utterly incapable of understanding the 
historical value of architecture. The number 
who do understand and appreciate it is 
increasing, but as yet they are scarcely 
strong enough to do more than to now and 
then raise a protest against some particular 
act of vandalism. They generally get litil» 
but scoffs and jeers for their pains, and the 
good canse has often to suffer for the conduct 
of friends whose zeal is greater than their 
knowledge. But some real progress is being 
made. The older generation of Gothic 
architects and their sympathisers are, how- 
ever, for the most part, absolutely unteach- 
able. They do not understand the buildings 
they are dealing with. They have studied 
them diligently, it is true, and think they 
know all about them; but they only know 
their details. And they will ignorantly obli- 
terate an alteration which the old men have 
wisely made, because they do not know why 
it was made, and cannot see that it was an 
improvement. Nothing is architecture with 
these men except what they can measure and 
put into a note-book. A window inserted in 
the fifteenth century into a thirteenth-century 
wall, for the sake of throwing light exactly 
into the place where it is wanted, is to them 
a mutilation of the original design; and out 
it must go. And when it is gone, perhaps 
somebody innocently wonders why, in spite 
of the ‘‘improvements,” the church does not 
look so dignified as it used todo. Nor is 
mere destruction the worst. For our archi- 
tects pride themselves on making their 
modern additions as close imitations of old 
work as can be, and some of them do succeed 
in producing work which it is almost impos- 
sible to distinguish from the real. Such work 
destroys all the historical value of the old 
with which it is mixed, and a church in 
which it exists in any quantity has lost the 
associations and interest which belong to an 
ancient building, and has become one of the 
date of the alterations. This is what is called 
* conservative restoration.” 

It is quite possible to execute such altera- 
tions, improvements, and repairs as an old 
church, being a building still in use, must 
from time to time require without destroying 
its historical life. We cannot follow the old 
men in making our work in the style of our 
own time, for our own time has no style. If 
what we do is to have a proper harmony with 
the old, it must be based on a study of ancient 
work, But, so far from directly imitating it, 
we should be careful to make our work differ 
from the old enough to show itself to be 
what it is, not vulgarly and obtrusively, but 
clearly to anyone who examines it. Thus, 
instead of destroying the history, we continue 
it. The interest of our work may be inferior 
to that of the earlier, but it is of the same 
kind; and posterity will thank us for what 
we have done. 

The architect who would work on an old 
church must first learn to understand and 
sympathise with it. A man who can only 
sympathise with the work of one century is 
unfit to be trusted with an ancient building 
of any date. This lesson, we fear, both Sir 
Edmund Beckett and most of his adversaries 
haye yet tolearn. He rails fiercely against 
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“‘ conservative restoration,” but it is difficult 
to distinguish the doctrine he himself holds 
from it, unless by way of difference we call 
his “ destructive restoration.”” He advocates 
“the bona fide restoration of churches to the 
form and condition of their best days” (p. 10), 
and tells us that parts which have been cut 
away for “innovations”—a very wide term 
with hin— 

‘‘must be rebuilt as much in the style of the 
originals as we can, and the parts which have 
perished can only be restored by building copies 
of them, or at any rate something of the same 
style and kind” (p. 12). 

We wonder what would be said of a man 
who found a MS. of one of the lost books of 
Livy, defective in places and in others 
scribbled over by some former possessor, and 
who, before making known his discovery, was 
to attempt to “ put it into the form and con- 
dition of its best days,” and to cut out the 
** modern defilements,” as Sir Edmund Beckett 
calls them, and to supply their places with 
new matter “‘ as much like the original as he 
could, or at any rate with something of the 
same style or kind”—say extracts from Dr. 
Smith done into the best Patavinity. We 
think he would find cause for repentance 
before long. But people cannot see the harm 
of treating a building in the same way, 
although an old parish church is as much an 
historical document as a MS., the only 
difference being that its record is not yet 
completed. J. T. Mickieruwatre. 








Die Terracotten von Pompeii. Bearbeitet 
von Hermann von Rhoden nach Zeich- 
nungen von Ludwig Otto, u.a. (Stuttgart : 
Spemann.) 

In a work which is to embrace the wide series 

of ancient terra-cottas it is necessary to take 

the good with the bad. Of the latter class 

Pompeii furnishes a large share, which neither 

the learning and just perception of von 

Rhoden nor the unrivalled skill of L. Otto 

can succeed in making attractive. Yet it was 

obviously right of the Archaeological Society 
of Berlin to follow the geographical distri- 
bution of terra-cottas, and to assign to Pompeii 
one of the volumes of the collection which 
they have undertaken with the editorship of 

Prof. R. Kekulé, of Bonn. It does not, 

however, look like putting their best foot 

foremost. On the other hand, there is this 
to be gained by such a step—that we have in 

Pompeii a series of terra-cottas as to the date 

of which there is no question; and, consider- 

ing how often disputes arise elsewhere in 
these matters on the subject of dates, we may 
be glad to have a base of ascertained fact to 
start from such as the present volume pro- 
vides. Nor is this by any means the only 
advantage. Among others, it is to be remem- 
bered that the terra-cutta statuettes found in 
large numbers in Greek tombs tell us little or 
nothing of the purposes for which they were 
made—whether expressly to be consigned 
under ground with the dead, or in the first 
instance to serve as household ornaments. 

But the excavations at Pompeii have shown 

that such figures were placed in niches in 

dwelling-houses, and in some cases were 

regarded as dares. A man who had fallen a 

victim to the general destruction of the city 


had tried to save a terra-cotta image as well as 
his money. 

Apparently figures of bronze had super- 
seded those of clay among the rich, since it is 
in the houses of the poor or middle class 
that they are mostly found. The cheap- 
ness of the material would soon bring about 
that result, and with it the degradation of the 
art would increase; that is to say, degrada- 
tion of the art as it had been handed down 
from Greece. At the same time there was 
imported into it an essentially Roman element 
which is not without interest, though it may 
be more forcible than refined, with a preference 
for figures of gladiators, soldiers, and men and 
women in Roman dress. 

Perhaps the most interesting terra-cotta in 
this volume is the group of Pero holding her 
breast to her aged and famished father, 
Kimon, to save him, if she can, from dying 
of hunger—a subject which was previously 
known from the Pompeian paintings, though 
there treated rather differently. Here the 
execution is evidenlty rough, yet with great 
force, as of a man deeply impressed with the 
conception ; and in the reproduction of it in 
pl. 47, M. Otto has given a good example of 
his skill in drawing and colour, as, indeed, he 
does throughout the entire series of fifty 
plates. As regards the literary part of the 
work by von Rhoden, it is unnecessary to say 
that it has been done with all the ability and 
thoroughness that could be desired ; and, if we 
part from him and from M. Otto now with 
less pleasure in their labours than we could 
have wished, it is at the same time with the 
hope of meeting them both again, under more 
favourable circumstances, in the succeeding 
volumes of the collection of terra-cottas. 

A. S. Murray. 








THE SALON OF 1880. 
[First Notice.] 

Tue Salon of 1880 is arranged on a new prin- 
ciple, which departs entirely from the alpha- 
betical order to which we have of late been 
accustomed, and in obedience to which we 
walked from Room A to Room B, taking the 
painters’ works in an order which corresponded 
closely to the order of their names in the cata- 
logue. This year, all artists not French by 
birth are grouped apart, receiving, as étrangers, 
the hospitality of five separate rooms and one 
wall of the Salon Carré. This arrangement is 
not, perhaps, altogether desirable in the in- 
terests of the ‘‘strangers” themselves, who 
may be supposed to wish to take their chance 
without invidious discrimination ; but in many 
cases the title is a pure misnomer. Men like 
Pasini, for instance, who have received the 
whole of their artistic education and all the 
influences which have gone to the shaping of 
their talent in Paris, cannot be regarded as 
foreigners, and their work, inconsiderately 
thrust among a mass of pictures wholly dif- 
ferent in aspect and aim, sometimes loses much 
of its best quality, and sometimes detracts from 
the merit of its neighbours. 

The works of French artists themselves are 
divided into three classes. First, we have the 
hors concours—men who can no longer com- 
pete for any recompense ; then the exempts— 
that is, those whose works are received without 
examination; and, finally, the large class of 
non-exempts, who occupy over ten rooms and 
overflow into the neighbouring galleries. Very 


nearly four thousand pictures in all have been 
, hung, and the total number of works entered 








in the bulky catalogue goes beyond seven 
thousand; so that it is absolutely impossible, 
within present limits, to do more than notice 
briefly a few of the leading names. 

The most striking feature of the year is, 
perhaps, the enormous proportion of subjects 
contributed by modern life and treated in what 
we call the “modern spirit.’ The one or two 
innovators of a few years back have been 
followed by a host of imitators who challenge 
notoriety and success by the same means with- 
out having the same powers. Gervex, this 
year, by no means realises the promise of 
former works, his Souvenir de la Nuit du 4: 
D’Linfant avait reeu deux Balles dans la Téte 
—an episode which Victor Hugo has rendered 
famous—lacks that air of vivid reality which 
has distinguished several of his more recent 
works, and without which subjects from modern 
life, treated by men lacking any perception of 
their poetic aspect, look like cuttings from an 
illustrated newspaper; yet Gervex not at his 
best is infinitely better than the general run of 
his followers, such as Emmanuel Dieudonné, 
who has plagiarised Gervex’s picture La derniére 
Nuit de Rolla with open audacity. There is the 
bedstead, only the brass is replaced by white 
painted wood fresh from the Bon Marché, and 
the occupant, out of respect for the jury, has 
dragged the counterpane into decency; the 
lamp, it is true, is shaded with yellow instead 
of rose, and Rolla is absent, but stays and 
petticoat are well to the front on the armchair, 
and form a principal object in the picture; all 
this is intelligible material, but what puzzles 
the spectator is a full-blown white rose, very 
solid and tangible, which appears in the air all 
by itself, and which is contemplated apparently 
without the smallest surprise by the well-con- 
ditioned young lady who lies in bed with no- 
thing on but the counterpane and an elaborate 
chignon fresh from the coiffeur @ la mode. The 
livret in explanation gives us Théophile Gautier’s 
pretty verses :— 

** ¢ Souléve ta paupiére close,’ 
Qu’efileure un songe virginal ! 
Je suis le spectre d’une rose 
Que tu portais hier au bal. . .’ 


Verses which embody a subject charmingly sug- 
gestive in poetry but absolutely unsusceptible 
of treatment in the hands of the modern realist, 
unless indeed he have some share of the 
spiritual insight and imaginative fire of which 
M. Bastien-Lepage gives proof in his Jeanne 
d@’Arc, which is one of the most remarkable 
works of the Salon. 

It seems to me that M. Lepage’s execution is 
hardly so agreeable in a work of great scale— 
such as Jeanne d’Arc—as it is in his smaller 
paintings—such as his marvellous portrait of 
M. Andrieux, his second contribution of this 
year. In his big canvases there are always 
spaces which, either because they are too 
monotonous in value or because the execution 
is lacking in solidity, look flat, weak, or empty ; 
and at the first, therefore, his Jeanne d’ Arc, like 
his Saison d’Octobre of last year, does not 
attract or impose; it is only gradually that one 
becomes aware of the infinite beauties and 
delicacies which give the work its charm and 
its strong hold on our attention. And first, 
there is a certain strangeness in conception 
which is yet free from affectation, coupled with 
an intimate sympathy for the daily aspect of 
life which takes all brutality from the touch 
with which even that which is unlovely 
or repulsive is handled. M. Lepage’s 
previous studies of peasant labour had, 
perhaps, brought him to realise how great 
a store of secret enthusiasm may lurk beneath 
the dumb exterior of those dwellers in the field 
who live in close communion with the earth and 
sky, for in the figure of Jeanne d’Are he has 
found the character of an exaltation which 13 
elevated without ceasing to ke rustic, Jeanne 
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fronts us a little to the left, beneath the thinly 
branching foliage of a tree against which she 
stands with outstretched searching hands, and 
flushed face uplifted in dazed awe and wonder, 
while strange visions flit on the right behind 
her, through the daylight clearness, in the 
homely neighbourhood of the cottage and the 
blossoming cottage garden. But although this 
is a work in which the sentiment is very 1m- 

rtant, it is by no means, nor in good work is 
it ever, the only or even the chief source of 
interest and admiration. Itis asthe work ofan 
artist and a painter that the Jeanne d’Arc of 
M. Lepage must be judged, and from this 
point of view he gives ample proofs of a talent 
which, whether it does or does not command 
our sympathies, is incontestable. In spite of 
the apparent fluidity, thinness, and delicacy of 
the touch, which, as I have said—but I am by 
no means positive on the point—seemsinsufficient 
at present to give full effect to work on a great 
scale, there are parts of this Jeanne d’Arc, and 
notably the figure of Jeanne herself, which 
could not be more largely and strongly rendered. 
The jointing of the arms and hands is of ex- 
quisite workmanship; and the same love 
of suppleness and strength seems to have 
directed the skill which traces the delicate 
outlines of the little trees on the extreme 
right, through whose slender columns we 
see descending the armed angel of battle, 
foliowed by the spirits of prayer and pain. In 
the little portrait of M. Andrieux, the Préfet 
de la Police, one has the pleasure of testing M. 
Lepage’s remarkable powers of acute observation 
and delicate manipulation employed on a type of 
great interest and character. M. Andrieux is 
seen at half length, standing at the side of a 
bureau covered with suspicious documents, 
which he must have been examining, for we 
seem to read something of their mysteries in 
the very movement of the body and turn of 
the head, half bent to one side in that attitude 
of penetrating enquiry which seems to have 
become habitual to him. The unity of the 
man with his surroundings, and the discrimina- 
tion with which M. Lepage has avoided the 
vulgar aspect of spying and inquisition while 
intimating all the peculiar characteristics which 
fit M. Andrieux for bis special post, are points 
deserving of notice in this portrait; and, if we 
should wish to see how immensely difficult it 
is to be at once so simple, so consistent, and so 
full in expression, we have but to compare M. 
Bastien-Lepage’s work with portraits showing 
similar aims by other able but less gifted 
painters. In Mr. Kenyon Cox’s clever portrait 
of a lady in black we feel a certain effort and 
barrenness, evidences of a less comprehensive 
faculty of sight, and less readily responsive 
touch ; something of the same difference which 
separates work such as M. Gervex’s great picce 
de circonstance, Le Nuit du 4, from such as M. 
Dagnan-Bouveret’s little canvas, Un Accident. 
The subject in either case is substantially the 
same—a child terribly hurt or wounded ; but, 
whereas M. Gervex—about whose talent there 
can be no manner of doubt—has intended to give 
us an imposing modern historical picture, and 
has given us only a middling portrait or two, and 
(I should say) an insufficiently studied study of 
the dead body of a little lad, M. Dagnan- 
Bouveret, working on an infinitely less preten- 
tious scale, has produced, in its way, a master- 
piece. The head of the principal figure—the 
fair boy, whose wounded hand@ is delicately 
bound by the young surgeon sitting in the 
centre—for beauty of execution and intelligence 
in the conception deserves the epithet of petit 
Clouet, which has been frequently bestowed upon 
it. But all the rest of the family who have come 
in to assist at the operation are individualised 
with equal thoroughness: observe the group to 
the right, the anxious mother leaning on the 
table behind the elder brother, who sits close by 





where she stands and looks across with a some- 
what stolid air; the scarcely concerned but 
interested uncles still farther to the right ; and 
then, on the left, the pitiful father, at whose 
side the little sister hides her face in an agony 
of sympathy and distress, while a brother, too 
young to be aware of anxiety or sorrow, gazes, 
full of childish inquisitiveness, at the scene. 
But the central point, finely observed as are 
all the rest, is the child himself, whose silent 
pain and white- lipped exhaustion, brave 
still to bear up, with still pressure of the 
lips against the necessary suffering, inspire us 
with pitying interest and admiration ; and the 
whole treatment of this figure shows that M. 
Dagnan has the gift of beautiful choice and a 
tine instinct in selecting a type which would 
charm and not disgust; yet one regrets the 
introduction of the blood which the child has 
lost, though it seems necessary and beautiful 
colour in the midst of the dull brown and 
tawny hues of his picture, which are only 
relieved here and there by faint shades of blue 
which spread the spaces of white afforded by 
the shirts of the lad and his elder brother. 
Turning from this picture, I happened to meet 
one of the most celebrated of French painters, 
and found that he, also, was full of admiration 
for M. Dagnan’s work. M. Dagnan was, he 
told me, just twenty-six, ‘‘et vous concevez, 
madame, avec un tel outil dans la main on 
doit aller loin.” 

There is another young painter, a Mr. Sar- 
gent, whose works hang among the ¢trangers 
though he is a pupil of Carolus Duran, who 
shows more than ordinary gifts. He has a 
study, dated Tanger, of a woman in yellow 
white standing against a cold white background ; 
she is firmly set on a line of carpet full of 
varied colour, finding a touch of repetition 
in the orange bindings of her undersleeves, 
which are exposed as she lifts her arms and 
thrusts out and forwards the drapery above her 
head, casting a shadow as from a pent house, 
and checking the vapour which steams upwards 
from the silver vessel, full of burning ambergris, 
at her feet. Mr. Sargent’s touch is very 
delicate and fresh, but the general aspect of 
his work is superior at present to its com- 
pleteness; he has a life-size portrait of a 
lady in a garden which is admirable as regards 
the effect of light and air; his conception 
of the whole person is good and delicate, and 
the head and hands only want more strength 
and a little more putting into them; in short, 
age and prolonged study seem to be all that 
Mr. Sargent needs. The name of M. Daux is 
another which needs mention among the 
‘““moderns.” His Femme jouwant avec des 
Colombes is noteworthy for brilliance and firm- 
ness of execution, and for a certain hardy 
vigour and simplicity, which characterise 
equally his smaller study of a lady in black, 
holding a Japanese fan, and boldly relieved on 
a white background. White, too, is treated 
very successfully by M. Birger—who comes to 
us, like M. Salmson, from Stockholm—and 
exhibits a remarkably well painted and arranged 
little subject, Za Toilette: a fair young woman 
sitting under her hairdresser’s hands while her 
friends amuse her with La Vie Parisienne. 
M. Birger has skilfully employed yellow-white 
on white, rather soberly relieved against a mass 
of blue-gray, and sharply detached by touches 
of black from a pale blue background. 

M. Salmson himself sends Les Batteurs d’ d7il- 
lettes en Picardie, a subject which, though it 
lacks the elements of pathetic interest which 
rendered popular Une Arrestation—his con- 
tribution of last year, which is now, I 
believe, exhibiting in London — shows it- 
self, in his hands, susceptible of very grace- 
ful, natural, and attractive treatment. MM. 
Butin, Dupré, Deyrolle, are also to be noted 
among the painters of peasant subjects; and 





there are, indeed, some hundred works in this 
order of no mean merit; yet, in spite of the 
rivalry of younger men, Jules Breton, the long- 
familiar master, more than holds his own. His 
grave and noble Le Soir, of which he has con- 
tributed a sketch to M. Dumas’ excellent Cuta- 
logue Iilustré, is, I think, the finest example 
which I have ever seen of his work. The little 
sketch, slight as it is, is an admirable record of 
the picture, indicating not only the general 
scheme cf arrangement and scale of colour, but 
even the masterly skill with which the lines and 
movement of the body are felt in each separate 
figure. 

All the most marking pictures of the year 
have, indeed, found a place in M. Dumas’ work ; 
the sketches, which have been executed by the 
artists themselves, are often excellent, and 
always interesting and useful in recalling the 
qualities of the originals. The catalogue, which 
is published under official sanction, is sold for 
the small price of 3 frs. 50 cents., and will be 
found to be not only an indispensable aide 
mémoire to those who have seen the works 
reproduced, but to afford no inadequate image 
of the character of the various works exhibited 
to those who are unable to visit the Salon for 
themselves. E. F. 8. Parrison. 








THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
[Second Noiice. ]} 


THERE are some people to whom the tendency 
to say the most disagreeable things that occur 
to them appears like the prompting of con- 
science. A picture, or a person, or a book may 
deserve much praise and a little blame, but to 
such persons it appears a small merit to give 
the praise, but a pressing obligation to mention 
the slightest spot that offends them. Some- 
thing of the same spirit which actuates these 
worthy critics would seem to infect a strong 
body of our rising realistic painters—theso 
mistake rudeness for sincerity, those ugliness 
for truth. M. Bastien-Lepage is a typical 
representative of this perversion of the artistic 
conscience ; he seems to shun beauty as though 
it were a sin, and grace as the invention of tho 
devil. Of his portraits of his father and mother 
(141) and of his grandfather (86) we would 
speak with the reverence with which he has 
painted them, ‘‘just as they were ;” nothing 
could be more forcible, nor, as far as their faces 
and attitudes are concerned, pleasing in a 
homely way, than these strongly and tenderly 
drawn portraits; but they would, at least for 
us, have lost nothing of their charm or their force 
of character if sundry unlovely details of costume 
had been omitted or softened. To M. Lepage 
they perhaps appear essential ; but it is difficult 
to imagine that a particular hat or pocket- 
handkerchief can be so important an item of 
that sum of things which constitute a loved 
individuality that they need be insisted on in 
a manner which distracts the attention of an 
ordinary observer. In his portrait of Mdlile. 
Sarah Bernhardt (9) he has pushed his determi- 
nation not to err on the side of flattery to an 
extreme limit. Whatever her faults or eccen- 
tricities, she is a lady of great talent and 
singular powers of attraction, vivacious and 
graceful ; on the other hand, she has a bad profile, 
and is not free from caprice in manner or 
costume. The latter class of facts is that which 
has seemed to M. Lepage the most necessary 
to paint. The tragédienne, the brilliant 
woman of society, are omitted ; she is simply a 
bundle of affectation, with a high nose. In the 
Annunciation to the Shepherds (21) there is 
neither beauty in the angel nor nobleness in 
the shepherds; the fact that the latter were 
shepherds, and therefore likely to express their 
astonishment with uncouth gestures and 
stupefied expression, has employed the whole 
power of the artist. In some of his pictures, 
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such as La Communiante, mere exhibition of 
technical skill seems to be the only motive. 
While repulsed by the heavy plain face and 
awkward figure, one cannot withhold admiration 
from the wonderful painting of white on white, 
and the equally extraordinary rendering of 
texture in the kid gloves. M. Lepage’s largest 
picture, Les Foins (7), is painted with extra- 
ordinary power; for realistic skill there is 
nothing in the gallery finer than the head of 
the woman, but except as an exhibition of 
force we can discover no reason why she and 
her mate should have been painted ; they are 
not even pathetic or suggestive in their ugliness, 
while the landscape in which they are placed 
is not only uninteresting but without atmo- 
sphere. Scenes, from as humble lives, without 
any softening of the hardness of circumstance 
or indulgence in the picturesque or sentimental, 
have been painted by M. Legros, but he has 
never failed to make them interesting by 
a noble spirit of human sympathy akin to 
that of Mr. Carlyle. One other point of differ- 
ence may be noted between these two artists, so 
alike in many ways. Even in M. Legros’ 
tours de force, as those hastily painted heads of 
distinguished men, of which there are several 
excellent examples in this gallery, the charac- 
teristic is reserve; that of M. Lepage is display. 

But this school of realism pushed almost to 
brutality, in which M. Lepage is a master, is 
vigorous and earnest, manly and natural, and 
in virtue of these qualities will thrive and be- 
come a power, and its works will not fail in 
interest to succeeding generations. It will 
probably soon purge itself from its over-violence, 
and be content with such unaffected work as 
Mr. J. Gregory’s masterly portrait of Mr. W. H. 
Wills, M.P. (39). 

A different and swifter fate is, we fear, in 
store for the opposite extreme of art as repre- 
sented in the Grosvenor by the clever pictures 
of Mr. Stanhope and Mr. Strudwick. It is dis- 
tinguished by its desire for beauty and its 
hatred of facts, but its search for the former 
is not so successful as its avoidance of the latter. 
In order to escape with certainty any too near 
approach to realism Mr. Stanhope does not trust 


to his own powers of conventionalising nature, . 


but frankly adopts the manner of certain early 
Italian artists whose earnest desire to paint 
what they saw was thwarted by want of know- 
ledge and skill. The design of Mr. Stanhope 
of The Waters of Lethe is distinguished by 
much that is pretty in form and colour, and 
that of Mr. Strudwick of Apollo and Marsyas 
is refined though weak in expression; but both 
represent to us Art in love with its own 
beauty, and doomed, like Narcissus, to end in 
interesting suicide. 

Standing not so much between as above 
these extremes is the exquisite art of Mr. 
Watts, R.A., unusually well represented here ; 


_in portrait by his very lifelike, but most 


thoughtful, heads of Mr. William Morris and 
the Lev. C. Beanlands, and in imaginative art 
by his lovely Daphne, still as beautiful as 
when she first made her appearance at the Royal 
Academy in 1870, and a new (at least, to us) 
Psyche, who, in spite of the length of her waist 
and the thickness of her knees, is almost worthy 
to stand as she does here side by side with her 
more fully developed sister. His portrait of a 
girl (38) is a simple, quiet masterpiece of 
colour, and his other pictures—Zauwra (47) and 
Watchman, what of the Night? (45)—are re- 
fined and spiritual in expression. 

The art of Mr. Alma-Tadema, R.A., no less 
than that of Mr. Watts, is remarkable for its 
highly artistic qualities, combined with a regard 
for nature as the source of art. Though deal- 
ing with scenes of atime long past and remote 
almost as far from modern sympathies as The 
Waters of Lethe, he hasas great regard for truth 
and even factas M. Bastien-Lepage. He restores 





for us the ancient life with its ancient sur- 
roundings, but he paints men and women who 
seem to live and love as we do, shone upon by 
the same sun that we see to-day; he paints the 
stains in the marble and the dust upon the 
garment, but uses them to help and not to 
obstruct the general beauty of his work. The 
three pictures which he has sent to the 
Grosvenor this year are all very small, but no- 
where else on the walls is so much beauty con- 
tained in so small a compass, or the appearance 
of bright sunlight so simply and vividly given. 
This quality is perhaps the most remarkable in 
A Pastoral (53), a very simple composition 
representing a peasant returning with his ox- 
wagon from some festival. They are sot in a 
lovely landscape, equally wonderful for minute- 
ness and breadth. A temple decorated with 
colour is very happily introduced, and the 
distance is exquisite. 

Mr. Millais, R.A., is only represented by 
portraits, but these are in his best style. That of 
Mrs. Jopling (49) is remarkable for its spirit and 
character, and a masterpiece of execution. Mr. 
Poynter has a Vestal (41), which is not very 
interesting, despite its careful and accomplished 
painting, and a small view in Venice, called 
A Door on to a Silent Highway (33), very fresh 
and bright. He also sends a finished study for 
his picture of Nausicaa and her Maidens (63). 
Beside these works by Academicians, the Royal 
Academy is represented by several strong and 
beautiful works by some of its Associates. Mr. 
Herkomer contributes a finely expressive por- 
trait of Zord Stratford de Redcliffe (140), and Mr. 
Hall one of H. 7. Bushby, Esq. (134), perhaps the 
most solid and finished piece of painting in the 
gallery ; the execution of the hands is especially 
fine. Mr. Prinsep sends an Unprofessional 
Beauty (34), a lady with a charming, unaffected 
face, and a spaniel on her knee. ‘Lhe effect of 
the head is a little spoilt by the wall-paper 
against which it is relieved, and it is somewhat 
hardly and drily painted, as is usual with Mr. 
Prinsep, though this defect is more visible in his 
portrait of Dr. Chepmell (6). Mr. P. R. Morris 
contributes three of his sunny pictures with 
pretty figures, and Mr. Boughton a clever sketch 
of a Meet of Cub Hounds (80), and a quaint ren- 
dering of Omnia Vinctt Amor (125), full of his 
favourite green light. A cavalier, whose horse 
is being held in the distance by his squire, is 
wooing a very rustic maiden indeed, “ under the 
greenwood tree.” It is difficult to understand 
the attraction of this unkempt and slatternly 
girl for her lover; and his method of wooing, 
with his guitar and love-song, seems scarcely 
suited to the occasion ; but the figures are well 
placed, and there is great charm in the simple, 
secluded, and thoroughly English landscape. 

Of the other portraits and figure subjects 
which demand more than a passing glance, 
there are more than we can mention, but among 
these certainly are Mr. Richmond’s fine in- 
tellectual study of Mr. W. Holman Hunt (2) 
and his splendid (in all senses) portrait of Mr. 
Darwin (40); Mrs. Alma-Tadema’s Hunt the 
Slipper (36); Mr. Lehmann’s portrait of Miss 
Emily Davies, all the pictures of Mr. Macbeth, 
especially Landing Sardines at Low Tide (78) 
and Lxpectation (8+)—his large picture, A Flood 
in the Fens (131), has many fine qualities and 
some beautiful and expressive faces, but the 
composition is too scattered; Mr. John Collier’s 
charming and unaffected portrait of his wife 
(81); Waiting, by Mr. Ernest Lintz, a very 
tenderly painted and drawn -figure, which, with 
its slight execution and delicate artificial colour, 
it was hardly fair to hang next to Mr. Macbeth’s 
more realistic study. 

Mr. Hennessy’s Spring Fantasy (92) is a work 
more easy toenjoy than to criticise. The figure 
of the lady introduced is of exceeding grace, 
and the picture is full of quaint poetry and 
beautiful colour. Mr. E. R. Hughes’ Hubert, 





Christopher, and Oliver Howard is a portrait 
group of a pony and three little round-headed 
boys with very professional riding trousers, 
like little grooms, very well painted and clever 
in colour. Mr. J. H. Walker’s Baby Churton 
(113) hasa true ‘‘ baby ” look ; and Mrs. Ander- 
son’s Bathers (132) is well drawn and graceful, 
Lastly, Mr. Edgar Barclay’s A Kabyle Wood- 
cutter (163) is a picture by no means to be 
missed, on account of the beautiful painting 
of its misty mountain landscape, and the clever 
effect of reflected light by which the figure is 
illumined. His other pictures have much merit, 
but they belong rather to the landscapes, about 
which, and the water-colours and the sculpture, 
we hope to say something next week. 
Cosmo MonkKHOUSE, 








EXHIBITIONS. 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS, 
I. 
THERE are some things we always expect to 
see in this exhibition, and it may be as well, 
first of all, to notice them. Mr. T. M. Richard. 
son’s admirers will not be disappointed either as 
regards the number or the importance of his 
works. His large picture of Glencoe, from the 
Hills looking towards Ballachulish, exhibits all 
his well-known characteristics. There are some 
huge rocks in the foreground, and some very 
small Scotch firs in the middle distance, and 
some yery blue distance, all worked in the 
chromo-lithographic style of water-colour. The 
President, Sir John Gilbert, has two pictures, 
both spirited and streaky, as usual—one, called 
Prisoners, in an appropriately sombre hue of 
colour, with a rather rough piece of landscape ; 
the other—The Battle of the Standard—is a 
favourable specimen of this painter’s works in 
amore ‘‘spectacular” vein, if we may borrow 
au appropriate term from Astley’s. Mr. Birket 
Foster has transported his little boys and 
baskets of fruit aud vegetables to Venice, and 
in his view of Venice from the Giudecca has 
represented gondolas of preternatural neatness 
launched on water of the colour and consistency 
of turtle soup, surrounded with neatly cleaned- 
up and whitened buildings. In another picture 
of the West Portal of Rheims Cathedral we 
recognise the well-known old white horse, and 
there are more children and picturesque figures. 
The picture contains an excellent study of the 
great doorway, but the perspective of the rose 
window over the doorway appears to be wrong. 
Mr. Edward Duncan has seven pictures, some 
of them hardly up to the average excel- 
lence of his work; see, for instance, Z'he North 
Berwick Lifeboat going out to a Vessel in Distress, 
in which the waves are apparently of cotton 
wool. On the other hand, there is a delightful 
piece of foreground and of distance (to the right) 
in The Shore near Exmouth. Mr. Carl Haag is 
in considerable force, and we remember few 
better studies of its kind from his brush than 
Uskai, a Friendly Zulu. He seems to revel in 
the rich browns of the Zulu complexion, and, as 
an example of finished workmanship, it would 
be difficult to surpass this head, though it may 
be doubted whether there is not too much 
smoothness in the flesh. Miss Clara Montalba 
has eight pictures, some of them even less 
finished than usual, and one—The Gondola— 
only redeemed from being an Indian-ink sketch 
by a band of colour on the posts in the water. 
A Wintry Day and Santa Chiara on the Grand 
Canal are also little more than sketches. Miss 
Montalba has so much force and originality that 
we greatly regret to observe symptoms of care- 
lessness. Leaving now for a time the best- 


known exhibitors, we should like to call atten- 
tion toa picture by Mr. T. RB. Lamont, called 
The Bell Ringers, which strikes us as in some 
respects the most remarkable figure composition 
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in the exhibition. The scene is very simple—a 
few hand-bell ringers performing outside a 
tavern to a rustic audience; but the draw- 
ing of the figures is very clever, and the 
attitudes are singularly lifelike. The colour 
is peculiar, and is often characterised by 
an unpleasant opaqueness, apparently due to 
the mixture of white paint with the colour—see 
especially the dress of the little girl in the 
doorway and of the girl in blue in the road. 
Mr. Thomas J. Watson, one of the newly 
elected Associate exhibitors, has some careful 
and very promising works, but we hope he will 
discover that body colour is not a satisfactory 
medium, and that blotches of white paint can 
never — represent the sky as seen through 
trees. is elaborate and, in many respects, 
excellent study Jn a Wood is disfigured by the 
adoption of this device. Autumn and Autumn 
Leaves are both cleyer, though the latter is in 
parts rather feeble, and the trees and church 
tower are a failure. In The Miller’s Home, Mr. 
Watson has apparently set before himself as a 
model some painter of the Dutch school, and 
has produced an elaborate drawing in very cold 
and blackish colour of an old house. The road 
is badly drawn, and the whole picture, 
while careful and elaborate, is unpleasant. 
Mr. R. Thorne Waite exhibits some very 
satisfactory studies. In A Hot Day the distance 
strikes us as very good, and scarcely less 
truthful is the distance in The Quiet Old 
Town of Rye, but the foreground is feeble, and 
there is something wrong in the perspective of 
the rising knoll to the left. Beyond all 
question the most striking picture in the ex- 
hibition is Mr. Powell’s Ailsa Crag. The scene 
is very impressive; the huge mass of rock is 
illuminated with a gleam of sunshine pier- 
cing the heavy clouds which are drifting 
across the sky. The masses of rock are drawn 
with great accuracy but without the least 
approach to ‘‘finikin” treatment, and the 
half-misty, colour-destroying indefiniteness of 
the atmosphere on a rainy day is skilfully 
given—see especially the effect of mist to the 
left of the rock. The rocks near the summit of 
the Crag are not less firmly painted, and the 
sky is superb, the only doubt we feel as to 
this part of the picture being as to the greenish- 
gray colour in the break between the clouds. 
The waves are admirably drawn, but strike us 
as a little-hard, and the patches of mist floating 
across the rock are hardly sufficiently softened 
at the edges. Still this is an admirable picture, 
and would by itself repay a visit to this gallery. 








ART SALES. 


Some interesting and valuable modern 
pictures were lately sold by Messrs. Christie 
and Manson from the collection of the late 
Mrs Benyon. Prominent among these were 
Sir Frederick Leighton’s Golden Hours (a 
picture of some sixteen years ago), which was 
admired at the International Exhibition, and 
which sold for £1,155; and Mr. Millais’s Flowing 
to the River—one of his earliest large land- 
scapes first exhibited eight years ago—which 
fetched £1,165 10s. Certain pictures by Old 
Masters of some value and authenticity were 
also sold under the hammer on the same 
occasion, but these do not require to be 
mentioned in detail. 


Last Saturday were sold the remaining works 
of the late Paul Falconer Poole, R.A. They 
included a few considerable pictures painted at 
various dates by this poetical artist but incom- 
plete draughtsman ; but they consisted in the 
main of unimportant sketches, remarkable only 
by their number and by the connexion of some 
of them with his more celebrated works. These 
naturally did not realise high prices. 











NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WE are glad to know that a volume on 
the subject of ‘‘ Book Plates” is forthcoming 
from the hand of Mr. J. Leicester Warren. 
We do not know whether it is to be confined to 
English book plates, and so to do for England 
what Les Ex-Libris Frangais not long ago did 
for France, or whether it is to be of yet wider 
scope. Anyhow, the subject is one which 
merits careful treatment here, and there can be 
little doubt but that Mr. Leicester Warren’s 
work will take excellent rank. 


WE hear that the publication of a series of 
critical notes of importance on the Liber 
Studiorum of Turner is in contemplation by a 
collector of long standing who has not yet written 
upon the subject of his research. Should their 
public issue be resolved upon, some fresh light 
will doubtless be thrown upon a work which 
has already engaged a great deal of attention 
from writers upon art. 


TuHE valuable cabinet of coins formed by a 
well-known collector, Mr. Lake Price, will 
shortly be sold by auction. The collection 
includes, among others, important pieces of 
Harthacnut, Stephen, Richard II., Henry VIL, 
Henry VIII., Edward VLI., Elizabeth, James L, 
Cromwell, Charles II., and Anne, and of foreign 
examples, Mithridates VI., Antiochus VL., 
Simon Maccabaeus, Magnesia, Smyrna, and 
Tarentum. 


THosE who did not see them when exhibited 
at the Burlington Club have now the oppor- 
tunity of seeing some of Mr. F. Dillon’s 
wonderful studies of animals by Japanese artists 
at Mr. Hogarth’s, in Mount Street, Grosvenor 
Square. These are remarkable, not only for 
their absolute truth and skill, but as examples 
of the extraordinary care and study bestowed 
on such subjects by the best painters of Japan. 
Drawn with the brush at once with marvellous 
precision and without any tentative sketching, 
they exhibit a sure dexterity which may well 
arouse the wonder and envy of European 
artists. Yet they are but studies, mostly un- 
finished, of different birds (peacocks, cranes, and 
wild fowl), flowers, frogs, and grasshoppers— 
memoranda, in fact, for future use, with notes 
on the margin as to the colour, &c., and occa- 
sionally a real feather plucked from the bird 
attached to the sheet by little bands of paper. 
The drawings, fifteen in number, have been 
reproduced with great success by the autotype 
process, and coloured by hand under Mr. 
Dillon’s careful supervision. It is intended 
to publish them shortly in a portfolio, with 
descriptive letterpress by Mr. Dillon. The re- 
productions are so exact that they will be as 
useful as the originals, both to artists and 
naturalists, and will be desirable possessions for 
all lovers of art or nature. 


THE article on ‘“‘ Queen Victoria and Art,” 
illustrated by her Majesty’s express per- 
mission with copies of sketches by the Queen 
and the late Prince Consort, will appear in the 
June number of the Magazine of Art. This, we 
understand, will form the first of a series of 
articles to appear in this magazine illustrating 
the interest taken in art by various members of 
the royal family. 


GroRGE Manson’s nameis not familiar to 
the London public or even to the London 
artistic world, but the artistic public of Edin- 
burgh has for some time known it favourably, 
so that the literary and pictorial tribute to the 
young artist who died so prematurely is a 
welcome remembrance. The volume of which 
we speak consists of two portions : the pictorial 
portion, devoted to the reproduction of some of 
Manson’s works, is issued under the very 
capable direction of the artist’s friends, Mr. 
W. D. McKay, an Associate of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, and Mr. Patrick Adam; 





the literary portion, which consists of brief 
biography and criticism, is by Mr. John Gray, 
of whose art criticism readers of the ACADEMY 
cannot be altogether ignorant. The book is 
not regularly published, but it is issued by 
subscription, and we understand that all the 
copies have been absorbed. Nor can we wonder 
at this, looking at our own: at the thick, hand- 
made paper, which is the delight of the biblio- 
phile; at the best printing of Messrs. Constable ; 
at the dainty and varied photographic illus- 
trations, and at the excellence of the literary 
matter. Manson’s life deserved a chronicle, and 
his work merited to be reproduced as far as it 
was possible. Good taste has undeniably pre- 
sided over the production of this book. There 
is only one fault we find with it, and that is a 
trivial one, though its presence occasions fussi- 
ness as we turn over the leaves ; ready access to 
the illustrations is debarred us by the sheets of 
limp paper, doing the unnecessary office of tissue 
paper, infrontofeach picture. The possessor of the 
book will never, we should think, be able to pre- 
vent these tiresome and superfluous guards(which 
really are no guard at all) from getting untidy, 
and the best thing is to cut them right out. 
Everything else about the book is absolutely as 
it should be. Great care must have been taken 
of the illustrations, which reproduce, we do 
not doubt, with fair fidelity every quality of 
Manson’s art but that of colour. He was, it 
seems, a refined colourist; the illustrations 
themselves prove that he was careful of tone 
and sensitive to delicate gradation as he was 
likewise to delicate form. Some of the pictures 
are copies of water-colours sweet and gentle in 
subject and treatment, and others are repro- 
ductions of pen-and-ink sketches which seize 
quite without idealisation the prettiest or more 
piquant aspects of actual things. Thus there 
are some studies of character in Northern 
France—old women, thoughtful but not exactly 
pretty looking girls—which recal by their pre- 
cision and directness very great masters indeed. 
There is no room for doubt that, whatever 
George Manson actually succeeded in attaining, 
his early death was a severe loss to contem- 
porary Scottish art. The portrait of the youth 
—for he was then a youth—prefixed to the 
volume shows a head of close and shrewd 
observation ; a face, in the form of it, less 
refined than his own character and his art, but 
conspicuous for its exhibition of the Scottish 
qualities of resolution and inveterate per- 
severance. The later boyhood of Manson was 
passed in the offices or workshops of Messrs. 
Chambers ; he was apprenticed to this firm as a 
wood engraver so lately as in 1866. Of his life 
Mr. Gray writes simply and sympathetically— 
of his work, distinctly critically, though with 
here and there some colour of enthusiasm 
which we shall only condemn on the day when 
the critical Dryasdust shall successfully prove 
to us that enthusiasm and sensitiveness are 
quite without utility in the appreciation of art. 
Mr. Gray’s criticism contains many passages of 
which Dryasdust would be clearly incapable. 
He gives us, for example, such happy sen- 
tences as the following, the capacity to write 
which he certainly did not acquire from any 
study of merely technical criticism, but rather 
from a familiarity with that which is literature. 


‘*Manson,” he writes, ‘‘is above all things a 
colourist, colour being quite the sweetest and 
tenderest quality of natural objects. And the 
human face being of all coloured things the subtlest 
and most lovely, he paints this oftenest, in all its 
aspects of pink rounded babyhood, and rose-flushed 
girlhood, and bronzed prime, and wrinkled age,” 

Further, in an admirable passage of descriptive 
criticism, he speaks of a child-mother ‘‘ beauti- 
ful with the grace of service and wistful re- 
sponsibility;” and @ propos of a picture of 
Duddingston Loch he says that it is full of ‘‘ the 
calm and stillness which the artist shed alike 
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over his scenes of nature and his scenes of life, 
the sights of the outward world seeming to 
come to him with such gathered sweetness.” 
From all which it is sufficiently clear that the 
critical Dryasdust, who cannot write, has not 
persuaded Mr. Gray, who can, that on the whole 
good writing is misplaced in criticism. Man- 
son’s pictorial art was delicate and refined, and 
so is the literary art of Mr.Gray. In respect of 
his critical judgment as distinguished from his 
art we should probably reproach him with a 
tendency to give something more than its 
proper place to gracefulness and something less 
than its proper place to strength, both in litera- 
ture and painting. The book before us is one 
which its possessors must frequently enjoy. 


WE are glad to learn that the late Dr. A. 
Woltmann’s J/istory of Puinting, which the 
firm of E. A. Seemann, of Leipzig, were bringing 
out in parts at the time of the lamented author’s 
death, will not be left unfinished, but will bo 
continued by Dr. Karl Woermann, who has 
already contributed to this work the section on 
‘‘ Painting in Ancient Times.” The section of 
the Italian schools of the fifteenth century 
was nearly finished by Dr. Woltmann himself, 
and at his wish will be completed by Prof. 
Janitschek in the eighth number. 


THE second part of The South Kensington 
Museum (Sampson Low and Oo.) scarcely fulfils 
the promise of the first. The objects selected 
are in one or two instances too unimportant, 
and the etchings are very poor. The letterpress 
still shows a laudable desire toinstruct; but only 
careless editing could have allowed such a sen- 
tence a3 this to pass:—‘‘ Diptychs, or folding 
tablets for devotional purposes, of this character 
are extremely rare;” or this, in a description 
a little farther on:—‘‘ Anything doubled, or 
doubly folded, is a diptych.” The uninformed, 
for whom such instruction is prepared, may 
well be puzzled at two such irreconcileable 
definitions, especially as neither of them is true. 
The first is too restricted; the second would 
include napkins and pancakes. 


Ir is the Marquis de Chennevicres who has 
undertaken to write the Salon review in the 


-Gazette des Beaux-Arts this year. .He begins by 


relating how thirty years ago he wrote a notice 
of the Salon of 1850 for a small provincial journal, 
writing then with the absolute independence of 
a critic who had no friend in the world of art 
and could dare to be frank without wounding 
personal friendship. Now all is very different, 
and he ought perhaps to shun such an impru- 
dent adventure; but tho interest he feels in the 
progress of French art makes him undertake it, 
and he must try to acquit himself as best he can. 
After this he sets forth with a long criticism of 
the government of the Salon and the position of 
French art, and does not even arrive at the 
pictures in the present number. Two other 
exhibitions are noticed—namely, that of ‘‘ Les 
Artistes Indépendants,”’ by M. Ephrussi; and the 
decorative designs at the Musée des Arts Déco- 
ratifs. M. O. Rayet has a second article on the 
excavations at Olympia, and M. L. Gonse 
continues his study of Fromentin as a painter 
and writer. The only other article of the number 
is by M. Jules Claretie, and gives an interesting 
account of a unique book—viz., a copy of 
27 Affaire Clémenceau, by Dumas, illustrated on 
the margins and in all sorts of ways by various 
artists of his acquaintance. This book has long 
had a ceriaincelebrity among M. Dumas’ friends, 
and some of its illustrations are now reproduced 
in the Gazette. Many of them are by eminent 
artists, and are very charming works. 


A DIFFERENCE of opinion that took place 
between some members of the Salon jury aud 
M. E, Turquet, Under-Secretary of State for 
Fine Arts, has led to a pretty little quarrel 
which has given rise to much discussion in the 





French papers. M. Turquet, by virtue of a 
right that he asserts the State has always re- 
tained, though seldom used, gave this year a 
further term of delay to certain artists for send- 
ing in their pictures. When this delay expired 
and their pictures were sent in, M. Bouguereau 
absolutely refused to allow them to be hung, 
insisting that no one had authority in the matter 
but the jury. The question was discussed with 
much warmth of temper on both sides, and in 
the end M. Bouguereau resigned his position 
as president of the jury rather than submit to 
the interference, as he considered it, of the 
Government. He was only followed in his re- 
signation by two other members, MM. Vollon 
and van Marke, and most unprejudiced critics 
consider that he wasin the wrong. But, un- 
fortunately, politics have got mixed up with the 
affair, so that much bitter feeling has been 
evoked, which the French journals of various 
shades entering into the quarrel have done their 
best to foster. The two pictures which caused 
the whole disagreement are the portrait of M. 
Andrieux by M. Bastien-Lepage and M. 
Aviat’s picture of Charlotte Corday. 


THE attention of the Italian Minister of Public 
Instruction having been drawn to the article 
lately published in the ACADEMY on the ancient 
walls and cemetery on Monte Leone, and to the 
theory of Mr. Stillman regarding their possible 
origin and great antiquity, his excellency has 
given instructions to the learned archaeologist, 
Signor Cavaliere Gammurini, to make an ex- 
amination of the site, and to take such steps as 
he may think necessary towards throwing light 
upon the date and origin of these remains. No 
doubt these enquiries will be followed by a 
satisfactory examination of the cemetery. The 
geological enquiry may beof great interest, but 
it may ba found that the period when the flats 
of the Maremma were covered with sea is not 
really very distant. For instance, the Port of 
Pisa has been filled up and has disappeared 
within quits a recent period. What in the 
Middle Ages was an extensive harbour, with 
wharves, docks, and numerous public and 
private buildings, is now dry land, covered 
with pines and other trees; and the sea retires, 
it is said, at the rate of about a métre per 
annum. In Etruscan times the plain between 
Pisa and the present littoral was, in a great 
measure, covered with sea, and when such was 
the case the flats round Grosseto must have been 
equally covered ; hence, no doubt, the unhealthi- 
ness of Htruscan towns, the sites of which are 
now for the most part too insalubrious to be 
occupied. The climate of Italy must have been 
very different when the succession of plains 
along its coasts, including the Pontine marshes, 
were buried bsneath the sea. 


Tue ‘Contemporary Artist” illustrated in 
the Portfolio this month is Mr. W. W. Ouless, 
A.R.A., whose portrait of Mr. Stacey Marks, 
R.A., is vigoroisly etched by B. A. L. Damman, 
an artist whom we do not remember to have 
come acros3 before. He is stated to be a pupil 
of M. Waltner. Mr. Clark is still occupied with 
the history of Trinity College, but the illustra- 
tion given is of the interior of King’s College 
Chapel. It makes an effective scene, and M. 
Toussaint, the etcher, has not in the least 
exaggerated its gorgeous beauty. 


Mr. P. G. Hamerron, in the Portfolio for 
this month, replies with deserved severity to the 
writer of the articles in the Pull Mall Gazette 
on Ktchiog and Modern Art Criticism, quoting 
letters from M. Georges Duplessis, Conservateur- 
adjoint at the Bibliothtque Nationale in Paris, 
and from Prof. Colvin to show that in their 
opinion, as well as his own, Rembrandt, who is 
admitted by the writer of the articles to be the 
greatest etcher in the world, practised surface 
printing occasionally much iu the same way as 
it is practised by modern etchers. But even if 





this were not the case, it is difficult to under- 
stand why the etchers of the present day should 
be forced to keep within the limits of tradition- 
ary practice, or be called ‘‘dishonest” for 
trying to produce the effects they seek by all 
means in their power. The best answer to such 
cavils is to be found in the plates themselves 
that the Pall Mall Gazette criticises. While 
modern etchers continue to produce such 
splendid works as are continually published in 
the Portfolio, L’Art, and elsewhere, no one, 
we think, will care much for their “ infringe- 
ment of artistic propriety.” 

Archaeological Notes on Ancient Sculpturing on 
Rocks in Kumaon, India, by J. H. Rivett- 
Carnac (Calcutta: Rouse), is a brochure on 
cup marks, flint instruments, and ancient 
barrows, and other prehistoric remains of 
Central India by a member of the Bengal Civil 
Service whose name is already well known in 
connexion with these researches. The little 
work, which consists mostly of reprints from 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, is enriched with numerous plates, and 
is especially interesting as it establishes a curious 
uniformity between the Indian cup marks on 
exposed rocks, and on stones ranged round 
circular barrows, with marks found in similar 
situations in Europe. Mr. Rivett-Carnac 
adduces considerable evidence to prove that 
they are now, in India, considered by natives 
as connected with linga-worship ; whether they 
originally were so is quite another and a more 
difficult problem. 


Prehistoric Remains in Central India, by 
J. H. Rivett-Carnac (Calcutta: Rouse), is a 
continuation of the same line of enquiry by the 
same author. The discoveries he here deals 
with were excavated from barrows in the 
Nagpur district, and include bronze hatchets, 
with tie-bands of bronze, bronze bridles and 
stirrups, and a small model in bronze of a bow 
and arrow, all of which are now deposited in 
the British Museum. The cup marks, or small 
carved heads, referred to in the last note, were 
also found on the boulders surrounding these 
cairns. 


Rough Notes on the Snake Symbol in India in 
Connexion with the Worship of Sivr, by the same 
author, is an attempt to show that snake 
worship is always connected with, and even 
identical with, linga-worship. This contention 
is probably too sweeping; but a number of 
curious and interesting facts are alleged in 
support of it, and the figures given in the 
plates are sufficient to show that there is often 
now a close connexion between the two ideas. 
The snake is found twined round the lingam, 
with its hood extended above it and with its 
tail running down the yoni; and there is a kind 
of snake valentine in which rough representa- 
tions of snakes and women are sketched or 
carved for the purpose of presentation on the 
fifth day of the native month of Sawan. But 
the author does not seem to pay sufficient 
attention to the more numerous; instances ia 
which undoubted snake worship has nothing te 
do with the modern worship of Mahadeva. 


THE most important article in the nineteenth 
volume of the Numismatic Chronicle, which has 
lately been completed, is one on the coins of 
Elis, by Mr. P. Gardner. It is the first of a 
series of monographs on the coinages of the 
principal Greek cities which are to appear from 
time to time in the Chronicle, and each of which 
is to form, as it were, a chapter of a new 
Kckhel. Nothing more useful to the archae- 
ological student can be conceived. There is 
really no satisfactory account of Greek numis- 
matics to be had at present. Most of the im- 
mense additions which have been made to our 
knowledge of the subject since Eckhel’s time 
are hidden away in remote Proceedings of royal 
and imperial academies of obscure localities, 
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and few students have the energy or the know- 
ledge to extract these buried treasures. It is 
the design of the contributors to the Numismatic 
Chronicle to remedy this defect by collecting 
together all the materials that have been 
accumulated by archaeologists, special numis- 
matists, and historians bearing on the coinage 
of each particular city, and to throw this mass 
of information into a clear and intelligible form, 
which the mere beginner can understand, and 
yet from which the most experienced antiquary 
may learn something new and suggestive. It 
is especially intended to treat the coins in rela- 
tion to history. It has now become possible to 
ascertain within very narrow limits the dates of 
most of the coins, and to arrange the series of 
each city in a tolerably exact chronological 
order. This being done, the advantage of 
placing the records of the ancient historians 
side by side with the testimony of the coins is 
patent ; and the aid which each may render the 
other, obvious. The opening monograph of the 
series is a very successful example of this mode 
of treatment. The coins of Elis are of para- 
mount interest from an artistic point of view, 
and present some of the noblest works of the 
finest period of Greek coin-art; but historically 
they are also exceedingly important. If the 
portraits of Zeus are valuable to the art studert, 
inasmuch as he can trace in them the influence 
of the master-hands of Greek sculpture, and can 
eyen, perhaps, reproduce from the coins the 
true appearance of the lost Olympian Zeus of 
Phidias; scarcely less important from an his- 
torical point of view is the sudden introduction 
of the head of Hera on the Elean coinage 
just at the time when Elis had broken off the 
Spartan alliance for one with Argos, upon whose 
coins the head of her tutelary goddess simul- 
taneously appears. Another coin of Elis 
belongs both to the historian and the student of 
art, if the letters AA occurring on it may, as 
Mr. Gardner reasonably argues, be taken to 
stand for Daedalus, who is recorded by 
Pausanias to haye been employed by the 
Eleans, just at the time this coin was issued, in 
executing a trophy which was set up at Olympia 
to celebrate the victory of the presidents of the 
Olympic festival over King Agis of Sparta. It 
is impossible here to do justice to the method- 
ical ordering of Mr. Gardner's history of the 
coinage of Elis, to his clear and yet often 
poetical exposition of the meaning of the various 
symbols and types employed, and to the 
thoroughness of his bibliographical and archae- 
ological preparation. Itis enough to say that 
every student of archaeology, and a great many 
who are not archaeologists but who care for 
the beautiful wherever it is to be found, will 
prize this essay on Elis as it deseryes to be 
prized, and will rejoice that the noble examples 
of the great age of art which are so finely 
represented in the seven photographic plates 
accompanying the monograph have found so 
able and so systematic a commentator. The 
first chapter of ‘‘ The New Eckhel” is a good 
beginning. The second will, we understand, be 
on the coins of Ephesus, which will offer con- 
siderable historical, if no great artistic, interest, 
and it will be written by Mr. B. V. Head, the 
assistant keeper of coins in the British Museum 
and the author of the JZistory of the Coinage of 
Syracuse and other numismatic works of the 
ighest value. 


In the same volume Mr. Gardner contributes 
two other papers—one on coins from Kashgar, 
describing some pieces brought back by Sir 
Douglas Forsyth, from which the conclusion is 
drawn “that Greek influence did penetrate into 
Kashgar, but only in the times when the Sakas 
and Yu-chi had established themselves in the 
North of India, and become imbued with the 
Hellenistic civilisation which there prevailed ;”’ 
the other on coins from Bactria, including 
Some of Andragoras, a satrap of Parthia men- 





tioned by Justin, and others with Aramaic 
inscriptions, which may be assigned to an un- 
known Phahaspes. Beside these, there are 
ten articles on English, Scotch, and Irish 
coins, interesting to those who busy themselves 
with such matters; one on Jewish coins, by 
Mr. Madden; and one on Arabic coins (in- 
cluding a curious piece issued by a prince of the 
dreaded Carmathians), by Mr. Stanley Lane 
Poole. Mr. Roach Smith writes about a 
discovery of nearly fourteen thousand coins and 
four-and-twenty altars, mostly dedicated to the 
goddess Coyentina, in a well near the site of 
the Roman station Procolitia, on the line of the 
Roman wall. The coins probably formed part 
of the military chest of the Roman garrison, 
and were hidden, along with the altars, during 
some barbarian inroad. Mr. Keary, beside 
finishing his study of the Coinages of Western 
Europe, which has now appeared as a separate 
book, contributes a paper on the Renaissance 
Medals of Italy, in which he calls attention to 
‘‘the wonderful revival of the medallic art 
under the auspices of Vittore Pisano, a painter 
and artist of Verona, whose fellow-citizen, 
Matteo de Pasti, may also claim some share in 
the honour.” 





THE STAGE. 
WE hear that Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt is 
going into ‘‘the provinces.” Accompanied by 


M. Coquelin, she will appear in Manchester 
towards the end of June. 


Our readers perhaps know that the Princess’s 
Theatre is to be pulled down, and that so early 
a day as Wednesday next is fixed for the last 
performance within its walls. The Princess’s 
will, however, rise again, and no doubt in 
better form than at present. It is nota very 
old house, as anyone can see who looks carefully 
at the style of it. The stage is deep, which fits 


it were, and not the Dutch in foreign classical 
or historical drama. 


Cupid, the last after-piece of much importance 
produced in London, and played nightly at the 
Royalty Theatre, is important chiefly as a pretty 
spectacle and a piece abounding in tuneful airs. 
It will probably have a very long run, for it 
has little literary merit, and is supported by an 
excellent orchestra and by a company in which 
the principle of natural selection is especially 
apparent. Aldershot and Ja haute finance—the 
best patrons of the drama—are perfectly of 
accord that talent is not the only thing that is 
desirable at the theatre; and certain of the 
tableaux now represented in Dean Street are 
possibly scarcely inferior in attractiveness to 
the tableaux at Cromwell House. 


THE emotions of M. Victor Hugo on finding 
that Mdlle. Bartet was equal to tho part of the 
young Queen in Ruy Blas have been carefully 
exploité in the commercial interests of the 
Théitre Francais. Had the veteran post boon 
a more frequent playgoer, his discovery of 
Malle. Bartet’s capacity would have been less 
sudden and less effective. Mdlle. Bartet is, up 
to the present time, one of those privileged per- 
sons who have never conspicuously failed. She 
has sensibility as well as vivacity, extreme in- 
telligence as well as good looks; and from her 
first appearance at the Vaudeville to this, her 
latest, at the Francais, it has been evident that 
she was no ordinary comedian, and that it would 
be difficult to fix precisely the limit of her 
achievements. At the same time, she has never 
actually displayed the electrical quality of 
genius in which certainly her predecessor, Sarah 
Bernhardt, has not been wanting. Mdlle. 
Bartet’s best performances in high comedy and 
quiet pathos have suggested not so much the 
genius of the stage as the presence of a person- 
ality exceedingly mobile and attractive in daily 
life. To make the characters she assumed not 





it for the production of spectacle, but both pro- 
scenium and auditorium are too high, and there | 
is hardly a seat in the theatre, except in the 
third row of stalls, in which one feels that one 
is exactly where one would wish to be. There | 
is plenty of space absorbed by the building, but 
it is chiefly devoted to a palatial lobby and | 
giant refreshment rooms. The sense of roomi- | 
mess vanishes when one gets properly inside. | 
Indeed—to be brief about it—the Princess’s | 
Theatre is one of the least skilfully planned in | 
London. It is about forty years old, and that | 
was a bad period in theatre building. The 
Princess’s has neither the virtues of more aged 
playhouses nor those of the playhouses of Mr. 


| 80 much wonderful as iuteresting and sympa- 


thetic has been thus far what she has mainly 
done. But, after all, her Désirée Delobelle was so 
perfect of its kind—so peculiar by its faultless- 
ness—that it is hardly a matter of surprise that 
her talent should suffice her as the heroine of 
Ruy Bias, The raptures of M. Hugo on finding 
himself satisfactorily interpreted were therefore 
unnecessary, though excusable. 





MUSIC. 
MR. F. H. COWEN’S CANTATA, FIRST RICHTER 
CONCERT, ETC. 


Phipps. | Mr. F. H. CowEN, an English musician of great 


| 
Miss ELLEN TERRY’s benefit, which is ap- | 


pointed for Thursday next, the 20th inst., 
will be noteworthy by reason of the performance 
of King René’s Daughter, Mr. W. G. Wills’s 
rendering in one act of Henrik Herz’s poem. 
Mr. Irving plays ‘‘ Count Tristan,” and Miss 
Ellen Terry ‘‘ Iolanthe.” There is every reason 
to suppose that the part of the heroine will be 
particularly suited to Miss Terry. 


Dutcu plays begin in London on the evening 
of June7. We trust the performances of the 
company will be chiefly confined to Dutch 


promise, wrote, in 1876, a cantata, The 
| Corsair, founded on Byron’s poem. The work 
was produced with success at the last Birming- 
ham Festival, but was only heard in London 
for the first time on Wednesday, May 5. The 
romantic and tragic tale of the pirate Conrad 
and his bride Medora, and the dramatic libretto 
| by Mr. R. E. Francillon, haye inspired the 
composer to write some very charming and 
original music. The orchestration is specially 
clever and effective ; the orchestra, in fact, plays 
a prominent part throughout the work. We 





domestic drama and to such historical drama as | 
is really Dutch. It can be no privilege, and is | 
not likely to bo any attraction, to the London | 
playgoer to see Dutch actors perform in his- | 
torical drama that is not their own, for it is not | 
likely that they have among them an artist like | 
Ristori, who can put new interest into what 
English performers have already made familiar. | 
The success of the Dutch enterprise at the | 
Imperial Theatre will much depend upon the 
strictness with which the individuality of the 
company—which will be the one attractive 
novelty to the English public—is adhered to. | 


may particularly note the pleasing choruses for 
female yoices, the music assigned to Medora, 
and the characteristic ‘‘ Dance of Almas.” We do 
not enter into any special details, as the work 
has already been reviewed in these columns. 
The solo parts were excellently rendered by 
Mrs. Osgood, Mdme. Marie Roze, Mr. Barton 
McGuckin, and Mr. Frederick King. The work 
was well performed, and conducted by the com- 
poser. 

A large audience, including many musical 
celebrities, assembled at St. James’s Hall on 
Monday evening, May 10, for the first Richter 
Concert of the second series. The appearance of 


By all means let us see the Dutch at home, as | the famous conductor, Herr Richter, was thg 
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signal for long and loud applause. Wagner’s 


wonderful strength, brillancy, and c!earness of 


| was not quite up to the mark of previous con- 
overture, Die Meistersinger, was given with | certs, but, as Mr. Prout’s choir as a rule sing 


marvellously well, a ‘‘ little short of the mark” 


detail, and served well to display the excellent | by no means implies a bad performance. Four 


qualities of both orchestra and conductor. This 
was followed by Beethoyen’s first symphony. 
(All the nine are promised at these concerts, 
and, as at the Crystal Palace, in chronological 
order.) ‘The performance was a very fine one, 
but the second movement (andante) was slightly 
heavy, especially at the commencement, It 
would seem difficult to assign a good reason 
for the omission of the short repeat in this move- 
ment. Mr. E. Dannreuther played iu ano un- 
usually clear and brilliant manuer Mr. C. H. H. 
Parry’s diflicuit concerto in I sharp major. He 
particularly distinguished himself in the long 
and difficuit cadenza at the cl.se. We have 
already spoken of this work when produced a 
short time ago at the Crystal Palace. On a 
second hearing, the first movement gains in 
interest, but our general opinion of the work 
remains the same. Herr Henschel was the 
vocalist, and sang in his very best manner a 
scena (Wo berg ich mich) from Weber's Lury- 
anthe, uecompanied to perfection by the band. 
He also gave two songs of Lbrahms, with piano- 
forte accompaniment by err l’rantzen. ‘The 
concert concluded with an impressive rendering 
of Schumaun’s fourth symphony in D minor. 
We must, however, recal the last performance 
of this work at the Crystal Palace, when the 
first and last movements were, in our opinion, 
given with more energy andenthusiasm. . Herr 
Richter is a marvellous conductor. His mauner 
is singularly simple and unobtrusive; aud his 
success is due not so much to what be doesat the 
erformance as to what he does beforehand. 


| 


‘concerts ate promised for the next season; the 


dates of which will be duly announced. 


| 


| 





e knows by heart the works to be rendered; | 


he conducts the performances and, still more 


wonderful, the rehearsals without book; and he | 
| Including Pustage to any part 


has also the gift of imparting his knowledge to 
the band, and in doing so spares neither time 
nor trouble. He obtains the most wouderful 
gradations of tone, delicate pianos and powerful 


Jortes, while the phrasiug, general expression, | 
and ensemble playing are ull that can be desired, | 


The second concert will take place on Uhursday, | 


May 20. 

’ Dr. Hans yon Liilow was the pianis‘ at the 
third concert of the Musical Union last ‘Lues- 
day, and took part in Leethoveu’s trio 
in D (op. 70). We cannot remember to 
have ever heard a more delicate and in every 
sense finished performance of this beautiful 
work. Dr. Biilow gave in addition some piano- 
forte solos by Brahms, Chopin, acd Liszt. 
His very fine playing was much appreciated by 


a large and enthusiastic audience. Ile is to | 


sppear again at the next matinée, on May 24. 
‘he concerted pieces were Huydn’s quartets 
in F (No. 82) and Mendelssuhn’s quintet in 
L flat (op. 87), Tbe executants were, as usual, 
Siguor Papini and Messrs. Wiener, Liviliiuder, 
Hann, anu Lasserie. 

The fourth and last subscription concert of 


the Borough of Hackney Choral Association ! 


took place on ‘ucsday evyeuing last, 
commenced with an excellent performance ot 
Dr. Stainer’s sacred canta'a, Zhe Danyhter of 
Juirus. The music is very pleasing, and 
written with skill and taste. We would 


and | 


| 


particularly notice the cpening choral recitative, 

‘Tne Waning ;” a chorus ior female yeices, | 
which is beth quaint and original; a song for | 
tenor, ‘‘ My Hope isin the idyerlesting ;” and a | 


recitative, ‘‘ Maid, I say to thee, Anse.” The 
solos were well rendered by Miss Marian 
Williams, Mr, Frank Boyle, aud Mr. R. Lilton. 
Mendelssohn’s 114th Psalm was weil sung 
by the choir. The second part of the programme 
included Beethoyen’s symphony in D, Schu- 
mann’s Gipsy Life, Rossini’s Charity for female 
voices, a song trom Haydn’s Seusons, and 
Adam’s overture Giralda, Lhe choral singing 





J.S. SHEDLOCK. 





SIR JOIIN GOSS. 


WE regret to announce the decease of Sir John 
Goss in his eightieth year. He studied under 
Attwood, organist of St. Paul’s and a favourite 
pupil of Mozart. He succeeded his master at 
St. Paul’s in the year 1838; and eighteen years 
later became one of the composers to the Chapel 
Royal. He was knighted in 1872, and made 
Doctor of Music at Cambridge in 1876. His 
works are widely known in this country, and 
highly esteemed. We may mention one of his 
best-known anthems, Jf we believe that Jesus 
died (composed for the funeral of the Duke ot 
Wellington), the celebrated glee There is Beauty 
on the Mountain, and his work on Harmony and 
Thorough-bass. One of his authems, Lift up 
thine Eyes, for eight-part chorus, tenor, solo, 
and organ, was performed on March 16 at the 
first concert of the Bach Choir this season. 
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MR, HERBERT SPENCER’S NEW WORKS, 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 
CEREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS. Being 
Vart 1V. of the PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY, (The first portion ot 
Von LL) By MELBERT SPENCER, 


Also, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 
PPE DATA of ETHICS. Being the first 


portion of the PRINCIPLES OF Eruics. By HeERBEKT SPENCER. 


T ik 





DOCTRINE of EVOLUTION. 
Mr. HERBERT SPENCEL'S WOKKS, 
FIRST VRINCIVLES, 16s, 
PRINCIPLES of MICLOGY, 2 vols. 3is, 
PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLCGY, 2 vols. 364, 
PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY, Vol. I. 2is, 
CEREMONIAL INSLPITULIONS, 7s. 
TUE DATA of ETHICS, 8s. 
OTHER WORKS, 
SOCIAL STATICS. 10s. 
EDUCATION, 6s, Cheap Edition, 2s, 6d, 
LSsAYs. 2vols. 6s, 
EsSoAYS (Third Series), 8, 
A detailed jist of Mr. SViNCEK'S Works may be had on application. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Loudon ; and 
2y, cuuta Prederick-stiect, ediubuigu, 


ILandsome, Light, and Roomy. 


H arron’s 
praet ( Registered.) 
WWnockabout 


Bag. 


Can enls be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, HARRON, the 
Pourists’ Co-operative Store, $20, High Jlolbora, next Southampton- 
buildings. Keuuved from No, 261, Thustrated Catalogue gratis, 


Price 193.61. 





MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
TOURIST A RUANGEMENTS, 1880, 
priest and THIRD CLASS TOURIST 


TICKETS, available, with some exceptions, until 31stT DECEMBER, 
iss}, will be issued fiom May Ist to the 3ist Uctober, 1580, 





For Particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, issued by the 
Company. 


Derby, April, 1889, JOHN NOBLE, General Manager. 





THEATRES. 
GQourRT THEATRE 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 
io-night, at 3, a Miay, in five acts, 
Vili OULD ts OVE and th NEW, 





By BRONSON HOWARD and J, ALBERY. Messrs, Coghlan, Fisher, Leathes, 
Price, Dacre, Mulan, Benn, Dougias, Phipps, aud Ausou; Mesdumes A, 
Koseiic, Liwery, Giifurd, J. Koseiie, aud White, 

Madawe MvUJESKA wil appear every day, at 2, in Mr. J. MORTIMER's 
Eugiish versiva of “La Dame aux Caméiias,” entitied 

HEARKRTSEASKL, 
Specially re-written for Madame Modjeska. 

Characters by Mesuaimes Moujesku, Emery, Varre, Giffard, and R. G. Le 
Thiers; ssersrs, Arthur Dacre, avice, Muimun, Darley, Dougius, Phipps, 
and G. W, Auson, 

Box-office from 11 till 5. No fees. 


Dp Fk U RY L A N EE, 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARkuIS. 


ac 8, LA FILLE De MAVAML ANGUT. 

mdues. Cornélie d Auku, Gruudy, Kate Sullivan ; Me. Wilford Morgan, 
Chorus of 12u. Upera Baud. Cuocauctor, Mr, Wallerstein. 

At iv, Vause Prangaise, eucured uightiy, 

Lis bAKENES, 
Grand Baliet, at 10.3', | Music by WALLEKSTEIN, Madlles. Palladino, ler. 
caval, biser, Liudsuu ; Messrs. Waite, Sturey, aud Bradbury. Bait Masicr, 
dir. Jul VD Auban. Nv bovking tees. 
MUaNING Iibliv ORMANCED, SATUMKVAY and WHIT-MONDAY, at 2.50, 

¥ T 4 ‘ A an) ‘ Ls . 

i ) UK bh’S PHERAT HE, Holborn, 

Mr. C. WiILMOT, Lessee and Manager, 
4 AUL MERITT’S Successtui Vraua, 
NEW BABYLON, 
Wil be reproduced on a must e.aburate scale on WHIT-MONDAY, 

Miss CAKOLINE iLL as Biel LOwiMbR, aud powerfel company, 

AL. the origiuai eilects laiproved. 

‘The Gouisiva at See coaii's With the Ilorse Sules—Cremorne on a 
Bat Masque Nigat; Vanewmy ou the crysial slatiorm--Gvodwood on tug 
Graud Cup Day: ihe Kace—Tne Tiaames Linbaukiment by Jigut—TLhe 
Luicves’ Kitcuen iu Seven Dials, &e. 

due greatest spectacle ever secu. 

W tiil-MUNVAY, South Night of ** New Babylon.” 
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yy ’ yy ’ 
tuk A YT RK 4K, 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE, 
su-night, 42ud time, ut &4u, a uew origiuat Comedy, ia three acts, called 
1 UlPhw ChLUDdD4, 
By HENRY J, BYRON, 
Messrs. J, L. Toole, Jolin biilingivu, i, W. Garden, T, Sidney, and E, D, 
Ward ; Misses Liaau Cavalier, iviana Vuilips, aud buily ‘Luvruc, 
Preeeded, ut 4.00, by DrAt As A ust. 
Cuucludiug will A MAMUED BACUELOR, 
buers vpeu at /. Prices is. tv 4d 38. Bux vilive open 10 till 5, No fees 
for buvkiug. No free list. 


‘LOBE THEATRE, 
Manager, Mr. ALEX, HENDEKSON, 
LES CLUCHES De CUKNEVILLE, 
WHITSUN TIDE HOLIDAYS, SATURDAY, MAY lo, with original great cast, 
PMPekiad THEATRE, 


Shakspere’s Comedy, AS YUU LIKE IT, 





“very allermvon at 5, in Which Messrs, Lionel Brough, Herman Vezin, W. 

cautrea, Kyrie Beitew, F. Everill, BE. F. kugar, J. sunnister, C. Coc, &, 

Vovenliy, &. Cauuies, &. Alivrovs, I. dicepleus, G. Lrever, C. Buucn, and 

diss Latium, Miss Cresswell, Miss Bruutuu, Miss Syivia dlvdsvu waa appear 
Stage Mauager, dir, COn, 

The doors open at 2.5); Uveriure at 2439; Comedy precisely at 3; 
Cainages odo. 

Night Lertormances on Wednesdsys and Saturdays. Doors open at 7. 
“NU. 1 KOU ND ihe COKNEK,” at /.00; “AS YOU LIKE 12,” at 5.19, with 
the sume powerlut cast as in the afieruoon, 

"1 ‘ Za ‘ yy . 
[L,%’¢e¢u UM rHEAT RE 
sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. HENRY IRVING. 
MbEKCUANT OF VENICb.—Iostn time, 

Every eveuing, at 8,15. 

SuUYLOUK— Mr. INVING, PORTIA—Miss ELLEN TERRY. 

MOKNING PeEKEORMANCE of the MEKMCMANT Or VENICE, 1U0-DAY 
(PATURDAY), MAY ic TU, at 2 uv civek, . 

Dest LOCK—M, ARVING. LORTIA—Miss ELLEN TERRY, 
Box Vilice open iV to 9, under the direction of Mr, J. HURST. No fees. 
ta ‘ yy ‘ 7 a ‘ 
YCEHEUM THEATRE. 
Miss ELLEN TERRY'S BENEFIT, THURSDAY NEXT, May 20, 
due periutuance Will Coumuecice, at /.490, With the 
MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
Terminating with tie irl Scene. 
LOMLLA—Miss LLLEN LERRY. SUHYLOCK-—Mr, IRVING. 

After Wuich wilt be produced (tur the first time) au ldyil in one act, 
entitie LULANTHE, 

Ad.pted and re-written by W. G. WILLS from ILENRIK HERZ's Poem, 
“ buug Kené’s Duagiter.” 

LUGAN Lide—Miss HLLEN TERRY, COUNT TRISTAN—Mr, IRVING. 

neeue ; & Garaen (Llawes Craven). Music by oir. Hamiituu Clarke. 


NEW SADLER’S SLLS. 
N Proprietor «ud _ bed . . » " 











ager, Mrs. 5, F. BATEMAN, 
VANAT ES. 

JOAQUIN MILLER’S famous American play descriptive of life in the Far 
Wert, as depicicd by Bret Murte, 

BANWY Meu (a Miner)—Mr. RANKIN, 

Messrs. W. E, otciidan, G. Walacou, M. Kingham, a. tiv land, L, Harris, 
J. Leukes, di. Lee, J. ichurdsun, wud Marry siawik ; Mars, McKee Kankia, 
Misses Cura Lauuer, J. Waldcvu, and i. ddurvic. 

ew Scenery, depicting the mountain passes, rude log huts, and giant 
trees of Caliturata, painted vy Thus. W, dad aud assistauts. 

f ‘ g Al ‘ al ‘ ’ . 
prIN Ck of WALES'S THEATKE, 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. bk pGAR LRUCE, 

Luis evening, at 7.00, au orignal Comedictia, 

A MAPPY PAIR, 
By 5. Lue Yke Suivi, 
At 8.40, HERMAN MERIVALE aud &. C. GkOV~S'S original Play, 
rusroubl-MBL-NOTY 
(By arrangement with Miss Genevieve Ward.) 

Characters Ly sis Genevieve Ward, Mis, Bernard beere, Miss Kate 
Valtisoa, dus. Leigh Murray, diss Aume Layton; dir. Edgar Bruce, Mre 
Flucatou, sir. Beerbolua Irce, Mr. Kawia Bauey, sir. lau dioberison, aud 
Sir. Juli Clay ton. 

Dovrs open at 7.20, No Fees of any description, 
LWAVENTURIERE, 
Miss Genevieve Ward and togiisn Company, 

In consequence of the great success of the French Matince on Monday 
last, the performance Wul ve REPEATED on WEUNKEovAa MOLNNGS 
NeXt, MAY 1¥, when the ordiuury prices will be charged, Sects can be 
bovked at ouce. 


POYALTY 








Pitk A lL it 


Lessee, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE ; Manager, Mr. W. A, HARWAKD. 
duis Evenmz, at 8, Luk MIs, 
Foliowed, at 9.45, by CUPID, 







. Charles Ashford, E. Stiick, 5, Wikinson, David Fisher, jun, 
ing, and Charles Groves; Mesdames Amalia, Kate Lawier, Marie 
Williams, Katie Lee, Maria Harris, Lilian Lancaster, Auna Stanley, Phoebe 
Don, and Kose Cuiden, 

‘Lhe Burlesque produced under the direction of Mr. CHARLES HARRIS, 
Box-oilice open trom ll ty 5, No booking fees, 
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